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SPORT IN BRITISH NEW GUINEA 


By A. HENRY FULLWOOD 


With Two Illustrations by the Author 


VERYONE knows where New Guinea 

is, and as a_ sporting ground 

few countries can equal it. Its extent is 
roughly three hundred and six thousand 
square miles so that there is plenty of room 
ts get about. Many years ago, there is no 
doubt, New Guinea was part of Australia, 
as the straits between the two countries are 
only 80 miles wide, and very shallow and 
studded with numbers of islands ; and this 
nearness may to a great extenteaccount for 
the animals being much alike in both, also 
the birds, but owing to the tropical nature 
of the country, the latter vary a little, for 
the Bird of Paradise, which is the chief at- 
traction in New Guinea, is unknown on the 
mainland of Australia, while the casso- 
wary of New Guinea is similar to the bird 
of the same name in Australia, and similar 
tc the emu so that one may get some idea 
of the size of the game. No country in 
the world possesses so many gorgeous and 
beautifully plumaged birds, beginning with 
over twenty varieties of Birds of Paradise, 
which are much sought after by Europeans 
for decorating purposes and also for their 
museums. There is a great variety of 
kingfishers, pigeons, and parrots of great 
beauty and size. The laughing jackass is 
as numerous here as in Australia; while 
the crowned goura pigeon—a large bird of 
2 silvery grey colour—is very numerous 
and magnificent. Then there are brush 
turkeys and jungle fowl, who make their 
mound nests in every forest, and the inte- 
resting bower bird is quite a common sight. 
Put the most interesting is probably the 
Bird of Paradise, which has a beauty 
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peculiarly its own, from the king bird to 
the magnificent seapennis, all are ex- 
quisitely coloured, and their skins and 
plumes are highly prized. To shoot the 
latter birds and, in fact, most here named, 
the native makes himself a platform in a 
tree and waits his prey, or in his own 
house, which he builds in the trees, he has 
a platform on the top, where he spies out 
his game or his enemy, if need be. The 
natives of New Guinea are at present in the 
stone age, and use stone axes and bows 
and arrows, the latter being tipped with 
ebony or human bones, and when fighting 
the arrows are poisoned. But the native 
trying his new arrows before going out 
shooting is very picturesque; dressed in 
fantastic costume, he places his arrows in 
the soft sand or soil and takes them out 
one by one and fires at his target with a 
rather smaller bow than that he would use 
for long distances. The larger bow is one 
standing over six feet high, the end of 
which rests on the. ground, and placed 
between the first and great toe. The 
thong is usually of green bamboo, and 
with it they shoot a huge distance, and are 
very deadly in their aim. 

Their houses or shooting boxes, as I have 
called them, are built, as shown in the 
illustration, in the branches of the tree sup- 
porting its weight, and to get there bamboo 
or vine ladders are pieced together. In 
case of attack from a hostile tribe these 
ladders are drawn up, and holes at the 
bottom of the house are opened to shoot 
from, to prevent the enemy from burning 
the tree down, and so bring really “the 
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house about one’s ears,” which, from the 
height they are built above the ground has 
killed numbers of people. The house is 
sometimes two storeys high and has several 
compartments, for, although in the stone 
age, the native has ideas of civilisation. 
The dress of the men consists of a T-grass 
bandage round the loins, and they are well 
dressed, so they think, and have a great 
contempt for other visiting natives who 
are without any clothing. The women, 
wearing a grass apron, are fully dressed. 
They are a fine people physically, having 
rounded limbs, much like the Zulu tribes 
of Africa, and beautiful statuesque figures 
are quite common among both men and 
women. They are not really black, but of 
a rich dark colour, glistening in the sun. 
When one considers the mountainous 


nature of the country, with its highest peak 
nearly seventeen thousand feet, running 
down vast ranges to the sea, with the fer- 
tile valleys and unexplored country in the 
interior, for only three white men have 
as yet crossed it, it will give some idea of 
the probable kind and variety of sport to 


be obtained. Besides, the natives are not 
as yet quite used to the white intruder, and 
one still runs the risk of being served up 
hot if caught and killed, for most of the 
natives are cannibals, and only where the 
white man has lived for a long time has 
this horrible custom been stopped. 

There are many good harbours in 
various parts of these extensive coasts, 
many being known to Malay traders and 
huntsmen for the past two hundred years. 
The rivers are large and numerous, easily 
navigable, and, owing sometimes to the 
dense tropical forest, are the only means 
of approach to hunting grounds; and no 
man of the easy-chair order need try for 
sport there, as the country at present is 
rough and difficult—probably some of the 
most difficult in the world—but it gives 
zest to the sport and travel, and the 
scenery in most parts is romantically pic- 
turesque and exceedingly grand. 

The first known European people to 
visit New Guinea were the Portuguese in 
1521, and it was taken possession of by 
Torres in 1606 for the King of Spain ; but 
in 1884 the British flag was hoisted in the 
southern part by Captain Erskine, of 
H.M.S. Neilson, and that part known as 
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the British portion is about two-thirds of 
th’s great island. Practically, New Guinea 
is the last country en earth which is not 
explored ; and so there is still a field for 
the adventurous spirit who seeks fresh 
fields and pastures new—indeed unique. 

Some further remarks on the dress of 
the natives may be of interest, for here the 
nose-stick is the distinctive feature. These 
are sometimes made of strips of shell 
ground down and polished. They are all 
sizes and lengths, each tribe having its own 
notions as to nasal ornamentation. Every 
child has his or her nose pierced when 
about six years old, but beyond a short 
stick many wear nothing through it at that 
age. Earrings and ear ornaments of vari- 
ous sizes and shapes are worn, tortoise- 
shell ones being light and pretty, but when 
thirty or forty of these are suspended from 
one ear, stretching the lobe to an enor- 
mous extent, the effect is very grotesque. A 
waistbelt of bark fibre is worn by some 
tribes, and so tightly as to prevent the 
wearer from stooping; while on festive 
gatherings many are the devices used, in 
some cases, the chief dancer wearing a 
feather bedecked frame standing fifteen 
feet in height, and supported by head and 
waist. Bird of Paradise feathers form the 
chief decorations in these dances, and a 
mass of men wearing plumes of this bird 
and frantically dancing to the tom-tom and 
the song of the audience is a sight one 
rarely sees in this world. Tattooing is 
practised by most of the tribes, but with 
varying effect, some making themselves 
look hideous, while the ornament of others 
is very fine, showing a strong artistic in- 
stinct. The curious part is that the women 
are tattooed much more than the men, the 
latter using it as a matter of honour, as a 
sign of having killed some one, and they 
are not allowed to tattoo unless under these 
conditions. The native weapons vary, but 
the general one is the spear of various sizes 
or lengths ; one of the most deadly is the 
man-catcher, used on a retreating enemy 
or large game. It consists of a loop of 
cane lashed to a handle, made up of pieces 
of cane six feet long, which also hold a 
small spear in the neck of the loop. This 
is thrown over the head of the prey and the 
spear jerked in from behind—a deadly 
instrument. 





A native village in New Guinea. 
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T is a curious fact that, on any improve- 
ment being made on any old article, 

the improved object has always retained 
a leaning towards its old shape; for 
instances, when railways were first insti- 
tuted the carriages were in the shape of 
the old mail coaches, either singly or 
several coach-bodies joined; and _ the 
present generation has seen that motor- 
cars were in the first 
on the old horse-drawn 
til a fresh type evolved 

This conser- 
vatism hap- 
pened with the 
piano; in a 
very early in- 
strument (1792) 
the maker, evi- 
dently having 
no faith in the 
lasting popu 
larity of the 
pianoforte, 
combined it 
with a_ spinet, 
so that they 
might be 
played — simul- 
taneously; or 
in case one of 
the instruments 
fell into disfavour the other would be re- 
moved ard played separately. 

This conception of the piano cum 
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case modelled 
vehicle un- 
itself. 


AN UPRIGHT PIANO WITH 
(1811). 
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FREAK PIANOS 


By C. VAN NOORDEN 


spinet was not néw even then, the in- 
genious Joseph Merlin, in 1774, and 
Robert Stodart, in 1777, having evolved 
the same idea, but their instruments were 
not made to separate. 

It may be mentioned here that the chief 
difference between the spinet or harpsi- 
chord and the piano consists in the strings 
of the former being put into vibration by 
the rubbing of a quill attached to a lever 
(called a jack), whilst in the piano the 
strings are struck by a hammer. The 
spinet _ differs 
from the harp- 
sichord in hav- 
ing only one 
string to a note 

This com- 
bination of the 
piano with other 
musical instru- 
ments has al- 
ways been a 
mania of inven- 
tors, a fine ex- 
ample being an 
invention of one, 
Mr. Cheese, 
whose “ Grand 
Harmonica” of 
1786 was a 
grand piano 
with an accompaniment of the musical 
glasses. The glasses were in the shape 
of saucer-shaped discs strung on a rod 
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and, being obligingly rotated by a gen- 
tleman friend, the lady performer by 
striking the keys brought into contact with 
them a little pad of cork moistened with 
acidulated water, which, pressing against 
the glass, brought forth those distressing 
sounds of which that material is capable ; 
strings corresponding in note to the discs 
were struck at the same time. 

Many other combinations have been 
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class, which show how ideas persist, were 
Mr. John Day’s instrument of 1816 with 
glass. bells, and Mr. Newton’s, of 1860, 
with metal gongs, which are practically 
the same with the exception of the material 
of which the bells are composed. 

The philosopher's stone sought for in 
musical instruments has been the working 
of the piano on the principle of the violin, 
needless to say, an unrewarded task. The 


THE “EUPHONICON,” A COMBINATION OF HARP AND PIANO 
(1841). 


made, such as piano and organ, piano and 
flute, piano and harp, and, more lately, the 
exceedingly popular piano and harmonium. 

Other flights of the inventors’ fancy were 
in the direction of substituting for the 
strings of the pianoforte other forms or 
substances ; an early example has springs ; 
another, tuning forks; another, metal 
hooks; again, glass bars. Two of this 


strings were to be vibrated by a bow-like 
device, to give the tone of a violin with 
greatly increased forte and piano; but the 
desired effect has not yet been obtained. 
The only instrument on that plan, up to 
the present, which has been at all practi- 
cable is the hurdy gurdy, and it is doubt- 
ful if the critics quite approve of that. 
A quaint notion is that of Mr. Southwell 
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(1811), who makes an upright piano, the 
strings and front of which slope back- 
wards. The inventor says the advantages 
to the performer must be evident, the 
front of the instrument being so much away 
from the face, ci 

and the desk ms 
at all times 
ready to re- 
ceive the 
music. 

A very 
beautiful ly 
shaped model 
was con. 
structed in 
1841 by John 
Steward, in 
which he com- 
bined the 
shape of the 
great harp 
with that of 
the piano ; this 
he called the 
“Euphonicon.” 

The great exhibition of 1851, held in 


HANDS. 


Iiyde Park, was the scene of a grand dis- 
play of pianos of all nationalities and 
descriptions, and it was only natural that 
such an oppor- 
tunity of dis- 


playing their 
achie vements 
should not be 
passed over by 
the novelty 
mongers. 

Accordingly, 
we find a twin 
piano, which 
had two key- 
boards—-so as 
to utilise the 
back of the in- 
strument—for 
two, four, or 
six persons. 
“Tt forms a 
handsome _ or- 
nament for the centre of a room, but can 
be placed against the side as a single in- 
strument.” 

A useful piece of furniture was the 
Tavola piano, which formed, when closed, 


A PIANO WITH TWO KEYBOARDS ON 
SITE SIDES, FOR FOUR, SIX, OR EIGHT 
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A PIANO WHICH WHEN CLOSED FORMED A 
TABLE. 
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“an elegant drawing room table and closet 
for music.” It was in the shape of a 
square grand, but of only half the depth. 

As economy of space seemed to be a 
desideratum. numerous inventors essayed 
their hands, 
and we find 
Mr. Pape re- 
ducing his 
piano to the 
size of a Loo 
table. Going 
further still in 
this direction, 
Messrs. Kirk- 
man produced 
a miniature 
grand only 48 
inches long by 
36 inches wide, 
with a_ full 
compass of 6 
octaves. This 
was the small- 
est instrument 
(at that time) 
ever made to be played upon, and was of 
full and clear tone. 

Still keeping on this tack (a proper ex- 
pression here, as the next example is de- 
signed for a 
yacht), Messrs. 
Jenkins exhi- 
bited their 
grandly named 
“patent ex- 
panding and 
collapsing 
piano f ortes,” 
which desig: 
nation would 
lead one to 
think they 
were made like 
a Japanese 
lantern, but no 
such thing; 't 
was. simply 
that the key- 
board was 
made to fold flat against the front when 
not in-use, for convenience in transport, or 
economy in space. 

Taking our leave of the palace of glass, 
we remain for some years without any ex- 
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A PIANO FIXED TO 1HE WALL OF THE 
ROOM (1854). 
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traordinary production, the inventors being, 
doubtless, exhausted by their efforts of 
1851, or “falling back for a spring,” as 
Mr. Micawber puts it ; any way, the records 
are blank until we find, in 1854, Mr. Daniel 
fewitt, of Richmond, in Surrey (a pro- 
lessor of music tuo), taking out a patent 
t> do away with the costly braced frame- 
work, and thereby much reduce the cost. 
This he accomplished by using one of the 
walls of the room in which the piano was 
required, affixing to it at proper distances, 
by strong iron bolts, the wreat plank and 
bent side (the two parts which carry the 
strings), and having strained the wires over 
them and interposed the sounding board, 
there was his piano ready to have the front 
and keyboard placed in position as shown 
in the illustration. But what about the 
expense of preparing the wall if it were 
jerry-built (not unknown in Mr. Hewitt’s 
days)? Remember, too, the enormous ten- 


sion of the strings ; while last, but not least, 
what was to be done when the owner moved 
to a new residence ? 

An idea of Mr. Hallett, in 1857, seems 


not so impracticable. He shows a grand 
piano with a circular sounding board, over 
which radiate two, three, or four sets of 
strings, so that the instrument might have 
two or more keyboards available for quar- 
tettes, etc. The illustration shows only 
two keyboards. 

Turning now to what may be termed the 
furniture piano, we find a variety of the 
grand which was mounted on trunnions 
like a cannon, and when not required might 
be turned up on end, in the manner of the 
familiar folding bed; the bottom might 
be decorated or covered with a mirror. 

How the public scoffed at the mixture 
piano may be seen in the old satire of 
1837—“ The Musical Dresser.” Even 
to-day these freaks are being brought out ; 
inventors are determined to make use of 
what they consider wasted space in a 
piano, and perversely insist on fitting 
them up to hold music. One man even 
goes so far as to make a double piano, and 
use the duplicate half as a music cabinet, 
another has provided shelves and cup- 
boards, and we notice in his illustration 
bottles and glasses standing on the shelves ; 
the effect can be better imagined than de- 
scribed, when one remembers what a dis 
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PLANO WITH PERPENDICULAR KEYBOARD. 


sideways, half the keys on either side— 
treble on the right hand and bass on the 
left. The maker claims for it that it is 
very small and light, and can be played in 
a most natural and convenient manner, and 
the performer can sing to its accompani- 
ment facing the audience. 


PIANO COMBINED WITH DRESSER, 
CUPBOARDS, ETC. 


cord even one jangling candle 
sconce can make. 
When the upright grand first 
came into being with its economy 
of floor space, much dismay was 
felt when it was found that per 
formers would have to sit with 
their backs to the audience, or 
else sideways, and so the great 
minds at once set themselves to 
work to overcome this drawback. 
The height of these instruments 
was six feet and over. 
One of the more practical of 
these improvements was that of 
Mr. Auguste Herce who placed | a 
dis keyboard at the top of the a 1M 
six-footer, and raised the per- HM te i i 
former on a platform behind it Ne AN x i * ml 
—as shown in the illustration, ait we Nh sa nl ll ff Ho IN 
page 339; this he called the i R\ A AY itt YP 
“ Tribune piano.” Ah \\ NE Wing Ny 
Another invention, and a re- \ WS \ A wie MULT 
gular freak this time, was the LY 
perpendicular piano, in which, 
as is seen in the drawing, the 
keyboards, etc., were placed GRAND PIANO WITH CURVED KEYBOARD. 
perpendicularly and _ played 





An ingenious idea to: 


canse a swell and fall 
in tone is that in which 
the back of the instru- 
ment is made to open 
or close according to 
the volume of sound 
required. An earlier 
variation of this type 
was to have louvres in 
front «f the piano, 
opened or closed by 
means of a pedal. 

To conclude, a draw- 
ing is given of a grand 
piano with a_ curved 
keyboard, which seems 
to evince possibilities, 
but evidently has not 
yet caught on. This 
was to obviate fatigue 
to the player by bring- 
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A DIVIDED KEYBOARD, 


ing the extreme keys within easier reach. given: They go to—pieces. 
it may be asked—where do all the old And that has doubtless been the fate of 
pianos go? The answer was once wittily most of these “ freaks.” 


THE “ TRIBUNE PIANO” WITH KEYBOARD AT THE TOP. 





“MY MEMORIAL CHEEK” 


By A. RICHARDSON 


HE little town of Caudebec en Caux, 
golden even among the decayed 
splendours of old-world Normandy, is a 
haunt of many birds of passage and the 
desired bourne of all artists of the pic- 
turesque, from J. M. W. Turner to the 
feminine amateur. Long ago one of its 
makers built him a goodly house of eaves 
and gables, latticed beams and low rooms, 
rafters and woodwork, long since black 
with age. That is now the inn called La 
Belle Bergére, and of La Belle Bergére 
such part of the townsfolk as have eyes 
and understanding are but little less proud 
than of their church, which, call it only a 
cathedral, would indeed be the pride of 
any See. 

“ Monsieur will place himself here, if st 
pleases,” ordained Jacques with a flourish 
of his napkin, and as “ monsieur ranged 
himself” there was a flurry of skirts, and 


the waiter’s nimble tongue rehearsed his 


formula. “ Mesdames will no doubt per- 
mit of their grace that Monsieur be seated 
at their table. Mesdames are American, 
and Monsieur he is English. They are of 
one nation, enfin!” 

Jacques was superb in his certainty that 
he had done well and correctly. The 
elder lady inclined her head as I glanced 
round. Her companion’s younger back 
was rigid, but she smiled. Jacques spoke 
again. 

“Mesdames et Monsieur will pardon, 
but it is not bad that they range them- 
selves thus. To-day, it is the market of 
Caudebec, and the people, farmers and 
merchants, dine much with La Belle Ber- 
gere. Very well. Are not they, in fine, 
shepherds, the most part? You, the 
strangers, are not with them, but of the 
milords. Si, Messieurs !” 

Jacques here sped hastily away on the 
entrance of certain of these people, and my 
eyes, returning from joyful pursuit of his 
nimble figure, caught a glance, part like 
amusement, part a shade of questioning 
doubt, in those of the younger woman. I 
began to feel as if this was not our first 
meeting. 
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“T trust,” said I, “that-I shall not be 
de trop. Please say the word if you would 
prefer to be alone.” 

“Why, no! Certainly not, unless you 
are afraid of two women. We have been 
travelling all day and never heard an 
English voice since we left Havre.” 

“T have not heard one for three weeks, 
and—if you will let me say it—I have not 
been wholly sorry. I have even seen my 
countrymen and fled.” 

“But why? Where have you been?” 
put in the younger lady. She was little 
more than a girl and her ingenuous surprise 
amused me by contrast to her general air 
of perfect self-possession. 

“ Here,” I laughed. 

“Here for three weeks. Certainly you 
are English,” continued the elder woman, 
with a touch of sarcasm in her voice. 
“ After all, though, as I’m always telling 
Regina, there are merits in sitting still as 
opposed to incessant running around.” 

“ Before we argue the point, Mamie, sup- 
pose we introduce ourselves? This is Miss 
Mary Cumberledge Flowerman, and my 
name is Regina Miranda Sporke.” 

I bowed and sought a card, which I 
held between a forefinger and thumb. 
“Do you remember my face, Miss 
Sporke?” I asked of the girl. 

“TI guess we have met somewhere!” 
She took stock of me under arched brows, 
gravely and with the same traces of doubt 
which I had caught in her first scrutiny 
Of my person. 

I presented the card and she read the 
name twice. “Mr. Charles ff. Robertson, 
Mamie. Charles ff. Robertson. No, 
don’t seem to remember your name, but we 
have met.” She seemed suddenly ill at 
ease. 

“O, but where?” 
Flowerman sharply. 

“In a crowd and never spoke,” I said. 
“ Only it happens that circumstances made 
me notice Miss Sporke’s face, though I 
did not know her name, and never thought 


to do so. It was in New York three years 
ago.” 


interposed Miss 
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The younger woman sighed in what 
almost seemed relief. The elder’s sudden 
interest faded away. I sought her eyes, 
but they told nothing. 

“We are trying to forget Ameiva a, Mr. 
Robertson. Therefore, of course, we rush 
just as if we were at home. If you comd 
teach us to sit still and dream, as you 
appear to have been doing here, you will 
have benefitted us. 

It seemed to me that there was an appeal 
hidden in Miss Flowerman’s slightly cyni- 
cal words. Lightly I answered it. “Let 
me begin the lesson, here and now.” 

“What does ff. stand for, please, Mr. 
Robertson? Two small f’s look so curi- 
ous,” asked Miss Sporke. 

“ ffienes,” I answered. “It is a family 
name, and a point of pride to keep them 
both small.” 

“Is it very old?” she murmured, and 
the absurd admiration in her young eyes 
was refreshing. 

Dinner was near its close. ‘To-morrow 
they would be gone, and, well—it was no 
great harm if I should not turn in at 8.30, 
or not rise at six to catch the sun over the 
river from the hill above the town. “I 
am old,” I said, flippantly. 

Miss Sporke tossed her head. “ Please ! 
[ am serious. It is an old name?” 

“T am English and no Scotchman to 
know my pedigree by heart, but we are 
pretty old. There was a Charles ffienes, 
etcetera, who fought for Henry at Bos- 
worth, I believe.” 

“ Mamie, now isn’t that just romantic ! ” 
exploded Miss Sporke. 

“The moonlight on the Seine is some- 
what romantic, helped out by coffee and 
a cigar on the balcony,” I observed. 

We had the coffee and the balcony, 
presently—when the “in fine, shepherds, 
the most part,” as Miss Sporke reminded 
me, had abandoned the big roora behind, 
night and the moonlight on the river were 
things to enjoy. Miss Sporke rose in my 
estimation, since she betrayed an _ unex- 
pected capacity of appreciating in mode- 
rate quiet. Also she had an eye for the 
real beauties of the scene. Her companion 
sat Beyond her and hardly spoke. After 
an hour or so Miss Sporke rose and de- 
parted. Miss Flowerman said she would 
follow in a minute or two. I resumed my 


and 
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seat in silence. The girl’s footfalls had 


died away down the long salle 4 manger, 
and I heard the door close behind her. 
ruined my contempla- 


Miss Flowerman 
tions. 

“Thank you, Mr. Robertson, for taking 
iny hint,” she observed. She had risen 
and was standing above me. The moon 
struck full on the balcony. Was it 
imagination, or did her fine face show a 
flutter about the lips? I rose precipi- 
tately. 

“Did I? 
stammered, 
fortable. 

“At dinner. When I said that I wished 
you would give us a lesson in quiet.” 

I could only bow. Miss Flowerman 
made a half turn towards the river. She 
rested both hands on the balcony rail. I 
could not see her face now. Her voice 
lost its indefinite tremor and became the 
slightly hard instrument with the touch of 
sarcasm that it had seemed during ‘our 
meal. 

“You unfortunately remembered seeing 
Miss Sporke in New York. Probably you 
know her story.” 

“T am most truly sorry if I unwittingly 
stumbled,” I said. “Of course I recog- 
nised her name at once. I know no more 
than that conveys to any man who has been 
in the States at all.” 

“Yes,” she said. “We are a lovely 
nation. But—may I ask it—you are an 
aitist ?” 

There was not much question in her 
voice. “I am, an amateur,” I allowed. 

“T have no excuse,” said she, and turned 
her face to me; “but I’d give a lot if I 
could fix that girl in some place quietly for 
a bit. And I've taken a fancy to your 
idea of sitting still just here. She’s in the 
mood to-night. You noticed her talk—I | 
saw it!” she said drily, as I made an ex- 
culpatory motion. “If I could suggest our 
staying here a bit for her to take painting 
lessons, she’d agree for sure.” 

“ But,” I began weakly. 

“TI can paint some, but she can teach 
me any day,” said Miss Flowerman, facing 
me calmly. “And I'll let you think what 
you like, but it'll just be the best action 
of your life.” 

I cannot explain my weakness, but 


I fear I have forgotten,” I 
taken unawares and uncom- 
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within three minutes I was persuaded. 
Miss Flowerman, however, refused to with- 
draw from the suggestion of payment for 
my services. 

“T am no painter,” I again and again 
assured her. “I merely play at it.” 

She turned her eyes full upon me. They 
were large and luminous in the moonlight. 
“Then you write. O no! it’s not necro- 
mancy. Your hands, and your talk, and 
your face mean one or the other. It'll be 
an experience anyway,” she added. 

That sealed the mad affair. At thirty- 
six one does not confess to a folly 
of such colossal size, but from her first 
word after Miss Sporke’s departure it was 
this idea which had stirred in the imagina- 
tiv: backwoods of my brain. Robertson 
might be the name on my card, but Robin 
Grey was a gentleman better known to the 
world, and Robin Grey had got into a 
quandary not unknown to men who aspire 
t» live upon the fruits of imaginative back- 
woocs in the brain. There was a certain 
contract for a new serial in a well-known 
magazine—the impossible goal of ambi- 
tion not so many years ago. The serial 
was to commence in October, and the first 
chapters must be delivered by mid-August. 
Now to-day was the fifth of July, and, 
three weeks’ purposeful cogitations not- 
withstanding, Robin Grey had not yet put 
pen to paper. 


Il. 


It is trite to reflect on the speed with 
which time lapses, or the slowness with 
which his feet can move over an equal 
period. On the morning of the twelfth 
of July I pondered both ideas. A week 
since, Miss Flowerman and Miss Sporke 
had not been so much as names to me. 
The day of their coming seemed as yester- 
day, and yet, again, I found it hard to 
imagine the time when they were not an 
integral part of existence. Of such were 
my thoughts as I mounted the woody hill 
behind the town soon after seven in the 
morning. 

The daily scheme of the past week had 
been simple enough. Sometimes, as this 
morning, I mounted the hill alone at an 
early hour, but always we three were 
there by nine o'clock, painted till some- 
thing after twelve, toek déjeuner together 
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at the inn, parted until dinner, and after- 
wards passed an hour on the litue balcony 
between which and the broad expanse of 
the Seine only a narrow quay intervened. 
Now and again steamers flying the flags of 
various nations added a touch of life to 
the monotony of its otherwise unspotted 
breast. But the view, like our life, was 
amiably placid, sane and still, impersonal 
and restful. 

And yet, in a sense, these were days of 
much attempted and not a little achieved. 
Miss Flowerman had spoken truly. Her 
young friend had a touch and an eye 
which made instruction a pleasant task, for 
her gifts were natural and little spoiled by 
bad teaching. Before the fiend of fiction 
possessed me, I had spent quite a number 
of years in studying the great galleries of 
Europe. Under yet a third alias editors 
then spoke of me as a promising young art 
critic, and the sublime self-sufficiency of 
youth had instructed the world. The 
hanging committee of the Royal Water- 
Colour Society was kind. With enough 


for the day assured, and the certainty of 
a fat legacy ahead, to be able to play with 


art, and yet make art the source of many 
luxuries, was a sufficiently desirable life. 
But it ended with the suspension of a cer- 
tain bank some three years before the time 
of this tale. The worst days were over 
now. The bank, reorganised, was again 
paying something, and might quite possibly 
be its old self within another decade. 
During this period paint-boxes ceased to be 
a luxury, and joined a fountain pen and 
blank note-beok as the workman’s esse*- 
tial tools. And fortune was once more 
kind. Three years are not many to expend 
in the capture of a certain £400 per 
annum with no other instruments than the 
aforesaid backwoods of the brain and the 
point of a fluent pen. This week, as 
already observed, I had really attempted 
much and done something. Miss Sporke’s 
eye had never hesitated in its choice of 
what she would paint—an impossible sub- 
ject, thrice attractive, since Turner’s su- 
preme drawing of it would always over- 
shadow one’s best vision. She started 
daringly, and, being on my mettle, ancient 
cunning awoke to new life. With luck, 
the finished picture need not fear compari- 
son with any previous work of its begettor. 





‘There wandered through my brain »comen’s voices. 
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But, still more, a vagrant fancy of the 
weeks before the ladies’ arrival took shape 
and grew. If I could hold it! Clearly 
Miss Flowerman, by her strange confi- 
dences which were yet no confidences, had 
begotten that growth on the balcony. She 
and her charge—for so I read the relation, 
in whatever degree—must be constrained 
to avide by their present state of apparent 
subjection to the golden Norman peace of 
Caudebec. 

After painting diligently for the matter 
of an hour, the development of my new 
tale, as I had left it last night, suddenly 
ciaimed undivided attention. The sun was 
growing warm already, so I flung a cloth 
over the picture on my easel and stretched 
myself under the pines with a pipe. No 
dogma sounds more rational than that 
every man knows the method of working 
best suited to himself. This should be 
particularly the case with men who write. 
Certain conditions ought to prove fruitful 
for the flow of imagination, others to curb 
it. Aristotle, for example, must—as one 


supposes—be altogether a wrong coun- 
sellor in matters of the sort. Nevertheless, 


I have found him a good ally on occasion. 
There are seasons when a diet of com- 
mon sense and pure reason curbs without 
destroying too exuberant invention. Thus 
I drew out a volume and read, lying on 
my face in the brilliant July morning, 
every added degree in the power of the 
still young sun drawing out more and 
more the sweet capacity for content in 
idleness, which, say what you will, sleeps 
in the heart of every man no less surely 
than the healthful savour with which the 
pines, under which I lay, answered the 
summons of his beams. But I forgot 
Aristotle, I forgot even my pipe. I had 
sat writing far into the night and I had 
risen early. The morning was hot even to 
closeness. I was dreaming, dreams of de- 
finite fame to come from my book, inde- 
finitely of woman—woman who played so 
great a part in the book, and for whose 
parts and relations, mutual, to man, to the 
world, my chance friends had proved the 
vivifying suggestion, and later the rich 
mine of much and varied material. I 
‘must have slept. 

There wandered through my brain 
voices, women’s voices, voices with an 
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accent that I confess to rather liking even 
in those supremely impudent moments, 
when it commendsme in that I “do not have 
a bad accent for an Englishman.” The 
voices said various things which languidly 
amused me. I was also pleased by 
hearing sounds which indicated that 
a woman must be sitting near me 
and turning the pages of a _ book. 
Voices and sounds ceased alike. Un- 
consciousness returned. 

I opened my eyes, why or how so sud- 
denly awakened I cannot tell, neither why, 
being awake, I guilefully regarded life 
from under lids that still feigned sleep. 
Miss Sporke at her easel was a picture, but 
so was Miss Flowerman, in the whitest of 
fresh-laundried drill skirts and a filmy 
blouse of muslin—she would have called 
it a waist. She leaned against a tree and 
read my Aristotle. She was not a vision 
of simple youth. She was beautiful, but 
time had visited her. You covld think 
that his touch might have been lighter, 
but you thanked him that there had been 
resistance in the matter of both mind and 
body. Beyond doubt, she held her head 
up»with any country-woman ten years ago ; 
to-day some of them might, possibly, have 
felt that their highest reach was still a 
trifle short of her standards. She was 
mature but not at the zenith, much less on 
the turn which leads to decline. She was 
not perfect, but imperfect—the sacred 
state of imperfection, the half-word, 
golden because it leaves the reader free, 
nay commands him to use the interpreter’s 
license. 

Certainly warm pine needles are a bed 
good to lie on; if a pipe lay tantalizingly 
within reach it was, anew, the something 
wanting which adds zest to the otherwise 
complete. It was good to feel lazy with- 
out any accusation of conscience; to hear 
the hum of bees in the flowers of the glade 
where Miss Sporke painted steadily; to 
watch her, and her friend. 

Miss Flowerman brought sin into that 
Eden-hour. She should not have smiled 
with such sarcastic softness over what she 
read. She should certainly not have 
glanced at me, and then—as her eyes 
showed—read~ the’ passage’ again with 
heightened mirth. 

I sat up with the conscious smile of 
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innocence. “ You 
Flowerman ! ” 

Miss Flowerman regarded me. I 
ignored the base suggestion as to the sub- 
ject of her mirth. “I did not know that 
Aristotle was a humourist in that degree,” 
I said. 

“Good morning, Mr. Robertson,” said 
Miss Flowerman still eyeing me with 
smiles. 

“It is pleasant here,” said I. “I trust 
Aristotle has proved equally restful.” 

“He has,” she sighed, then, with start- 
ling effect, “He has been telling me your 
character.” 

“Me? Indeed I did not know that we 
were acquainted in a previous state,” I 
remarked flippantly as I rose. She held 
the book in her lap, a finger at the place. 

“ May I see?” I asked, lighting a pipe 
over the request. 

She held it out without a word, pointing 
the place casually. I took the book back 
to my old spot. 

“Common opinion,” I read aloud, 
“* requires that the kappy man must have a 
pleasant life: now life is burdensome to a 
man in solitude, for it is not easy to work 
continuously by one’s self, but in company 
with, and in regard to others, it is easy, 
and therefore the activity, being pleasant 
in itself, will be more continuous.’ ” 

“Tt was a trifle apt, was it not?” she 
dropped as I concluded. 

“I was working very hard.” 

“You!” she remarked. “You were 
sleeping hard.” 

“" was dreaming hard.” 

“ Of? ” 

“ The story I am writing.” 

“But you have been painting steadily 
all the week, and you must have been 
doing at least as much before we came, by 
your portfolio.” 

“T have been painting in company with 
Mis; Sporke. My writing, on the other 
hand, is ‘in regard to others.’” 

“But were were painting, and I sup- 
pose writing, before you saw us.” 

“TI painted pour me distraire. I was 
waiting for the inspiration to write. I 
came here to write, and therefore, of 
course, played at painting.” 

“You are a lucky man to be able to 
play to such purpose.” 
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are amused, Miss 
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“T am unfortunate, I think,” I opposed. 
“No man can serve two masters, and— 
worse by far—I don’t absolutely need to 
serve either. I have enough to exist on, 
just enough to dull the edge of ambition. 
Paint and paper-spoiling give me my 
luxuries. Such work as I do is therefore 
pure self-indulgence—the pursuit of en- 
joyment.” 

“Are you serious?” demanded Miss 
Flowerman with eyes of candour that 
seemed to search me through. 

“As far as I am likely to be without 
a motive.” 

“Then make a motive,” she cried. “O, 
I’ve no patience with a man who wastes 
God’s good gifts because he can exist 
without putting a foot forward. I thought 
better of you, Mr. Robertson, I did.” 

The outburst ended little less abruptly 
than it had begun. Miss Flowerman’s 
averted face was, I knew, crimson. Chance 
led me to notice the sky, full of threaten- 
ing clouds. At that I consulted my watch, 
which pointed to twenty minutes after 
twelve. “Snakes!” I cried and leaped 
up 


Miss Flowerman was on her feet in the 


instant. “ Where, where?” she demanded 
in the voice of fear, tense and low, not at 
all a scream. She backed continually, 
searching the ground with eyes of real 
terror, and holding her skirts close about 
her knees. 

My laughter refused to be stayed. It 
pealed, long and whole-hearted. “I’m 
most truly sorry, but it was only an ex- 
clamation,” I explained. “I have dis- 
covered that it is nearly half-past twelve, 
and we shall take twenty minutes to reach 
La Belle Bergére.” 

Miss Flowerman’s face was stern. “If 
I believed that you had scared me on pur- 
pose [ would never have forgiven you. 
I’m just in mortal deadly fear of a snake.” 

“Indeed I am sorry,” I protested. 

Once again I can give no reason, unless 
it lay in this discovery of a flaw in Miss 
Flowerman’s apparently immaculate com- 
mon sense, but my heart was full of dis- 
orderly laughter, as, bearing the easels, I 
followed the two women down to the hotel. 
Even in our flippant conversation her voice 
and eyes had never lost the quiet sarcasm 
as of one calmly superior to the weat- 
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nesses of the world, which had been her 
attraction to me from the first. Clearly 
she had that needful touch of imperfec- 
tion. I felt tangibly drawn towards Miss 
Flowerman. Hitherto I had sought her 


“jin regard to others,” the figments of my 
imagination, the men and women of the 
backwoods of my brain. 


III. 


That evening I received a letter. My 
young brother, whom I had invited to share 
my rural solitude when his fortnight’s 
holiday should come round, wrote that he 
would appear within forty-eight hours of 
his missive. My brother was the light of 
my eyes, and nature must that I should 
steal a glance at Miss Sporke, leaning cool 
and lovely in her pale muslins on the veran- 
dah railing. A brief but savage thunder- 
storm had cleared the air since morning, 
but Miss Sporke’s head ached, and she 
retired early. 

I took Miss Flowerman into my confi- 
dence. “TI told my young brother to come 
and join me here before you arrived. Now 
he writes that he is coming. Will you 
mind?” 

“Why should I?” she asked heedlessly, 
yet she drew herself up in her chair. 

“What age is Miss Sporke?” I returned 
with like candour. 

“But why?” 

“ Because my brother will inevitably fall 
at her feet. I needn’t say that her name 
will probably convey nothing to him, or 
that I shall not enlighten him,” I added, 
for Miss Flowerman’s attitude nettled me. 

Presently she resumed the lazy pose 
from which she had roused herself on my 
question. “ Regina’s twenty-one,” she said, 
“and I guess she’s as used to boys as any 
other girl. Not that I’m particular anxious 
for one just now. That’s why I brought 
her out into these silly villages where we 
wouldn’t be likely to meet people.” She 
leaned forward, elbows on knee and chin 
on palm. A cloud finished its passage 
over the three-quarters’ moon, and the new 
light struck full on our faces. There was 
no ignoring the calculated scrutiny of her 
eyes. 

“TI guess I was upset some the evening 
we reached here. You must have sup- 
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posed a lot on what I said if you're as 
bright as you seem. You've never really 
heard her story?” 

“No,” I said as gently as I could, but 
intending the negation to be politely final. 

Her arms had fallen in her lap: She 
raised them again, and, with chin obstin- 
ately forward, gazed steadily out across 
the silvered river. “Of course you don't 
wish to hear because you are a gentleman, 
but for the same reason you will not for- 
bid me to tell you.” 

Give it what name you please—my vir- 
tue or my weakness earned its usual re- 
ward. Miss Sporke had been pursued by 
fortune-hunters. Her parents were dead, 
and she had no known relatives who could 
be of any service to the orphan. Sporke 
and his wife had emerged from regions 
whence their belongings had never stirred. 
She and Miss Flewerman had run away 
from the world. 

Half an hour later we stood to say 
good-night. Her cloak was half open, 
proving, if I could have doubted it, the 
reality of the emotion which had been con- 
stant throughout her recital, for her bosom 
moved visibly. She let her hand rest in 
mine after the formal handshake had been 
given. 

“TI have trusted you, Mr. Robertson, 
because Well! I do trust you. 
If your brother knows the name you must 
take him away or we must go.” 

“If he knows, he goes,” I said. 

With another pressure of her fingers 
the lady left me. 

I sat up long that night, but it was not 
to write. This chance meeting, which had 
first given form to an inchoate idea, had 
once again given me the suggestion that I 
could not find for myself. Imagination 
was rampant. Suddenly the inevitable 
occurred, and I pulled myself together with 
the inward smiles of tolerant cynicism. 
For behold I dreamed of persons, fair 
alike in face and character. They mas- 
queraded as the children of my brain, the 
characters in my book. But I knew them 
now. One and all stood plain to view in 
the moonlight, and they were pre- 
cisely Miss Flowerman’s self in the 
infinite variety of moods and character that 
I was fast reading into her candid daily 
self, 
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My brother arrived in due course. He 
is twenty-four, and most of the things 
which I am not. He is athletic, and can- 
not draw a line or spell a word; he gives 
but does not provoke confidences; he is 
sane in body and mind. Introspection is 
a word unknown to his vocabulary. He is 
wise in brains, but ignorant of con- 
ceit. Ambition is the breath of his nos- 
trils.s He is at the frank service of any 
woman that he likes. On that point he is 
surprisingly critical, which. perhaps, 1¢- 
counts for his never having, as yet, per- 
ceived that it is not every young man whose 
devotion is as invariably accepted, even 
though it be for a passing moment. 

He arrived after w2 had dined, and 
I left the ladies on the balcony to sit with 
him through his meal. Such a thing as 
a private sitting room is unknown to La 
Belle Bergére. Indeed, beside bedrooms, 
it boasts no accommodation beyond the 
salle 4 manger and a huge bar. When he 


had finished, introductions followed, and 
I saw his eyes light at Miss Flowerman’s 


greeting. For some reason he was slow 
with her friend. 

Miss Flowerman took possession of him. 
I heard them talk in the lulls of my con- 
versation with Regina. The boy was 
never secretive about himself, but Miss 
Flowerman was rapidly possessing herself 
of more information as to his private ideas 
and thoughts than ever his brother had 
heard. And we were good friends. 

Miss Sporke withdrew presently. Some- 
how it had seemed to be recognised of 
late that the maturer years of Miss Flower- 
man and myself were licensed to steal an 
extra ten minutes from our beauty sleep. 
The boy was tired with his fourteen hours 
in the train. Also if he had not been ill 
over the four hours’ sea passage this had 
been the first and last occasion on which 
his healthy body was immune. He also 
disappeared shortly. 

“T like your boy,” said Miss Flower- 
man at once. “TI called him a man and 
he said, ‘Please don’t! Isn't it bad 
enough to be twenty-four and feel you 
have to try and look grown up?’” 

“He can’t do that, however much he 
tries,” I observed. 
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“We find no difficulty,” she sighed. 

“ Thirty-six and a hundred white hairs 
at least. / find no difficulty,” I corrected. 

“TI am thisty-five, but I deny the hairs,” 
she said gravely. 

I paused in my nonsense, knowing her 
well enough by now to foresee that the 
next remark would bear no relation to its 
predecessors. That it would be more 
serious, I knew, when she drew up her 
skirts and faced my way, chin on bent 
arms. 

“ He is ambitious, has motives,” she re- 
marked. 

“And I have not? Possibly one is not 
s> sure of them after thirty, but I like to 
think that they still linger in my dreams.” 

“Such as?” she suggested. 

“ Fame, money, and woman, I presume !” 

Her voice was fiercely sarcastic. She 
raised her head ar:d shook out her skirts. 
With a hand on eitl-er arm of the chair she 
paused before finally rising. “If I did 
not know your cynicism to be no more than 
a poor affectation, I could dislike you in- 
tensely, Mr. Robertson.” 

“But,” I objected, “for what else do 
men work except the inevitable alterna- 
tives?” 

“ Namely?” she asked, standing coldly 
above me. 

“Namely! Money, because it com- 
mands the rest. If they have money 
alrezdy, fame because it distinguishes their 
morey. But together, or separately, they 
only want them to cffer to woman.” 

She leaned her hands on the balcony. 
There was no moon to speak of, and the 
river ran ghostly pale. In the silence we 
heard its waters swishing down the quay- 
piles. When she spoke again it was with 
head thus averted. “You affect cynicism, 
but I fear the canker is eating inwards, 
Mr. Robertson, or you have been unfor- 
tunate in the women you have known. We 
are of an age when one can afford to speak 
straight, and it is, if T need further justi- 
fication, a privilege of my natian’s women 
that we are known as, and permitted to be, 
good friends and frank to men we like. 
You say a man works for money or fame 
because women require them of him. Be- 
lieve me, a woman thinks far more of the 
men who chase a star honestly, than one 
who lets up a rocket and asks us to admire 
EE-2 
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his cleverness. 
their own accord, 


Rockets come down of 
Mr. Robertson.” 

“But,” I objected brutally, “it is. far 
te starland and rockets may go off at the 
wrong end or in some equally improper 
fashion. What if we set a good level 
course, and try to sail it out.” 

She turned to me now. 
one?” 

Even in the night her eyes were clear. 
I rose. “I have,” said I boldly. She was 
disconcerted, but I did not press the ad- 
vantage. “Good night, Miss Flowerman. 
You will wish me well in your prayers be- 
fore you sleep to-night ? ” 

“Good night,” she answered. She 
gathered her cloak together with a light 
shiver, but did not offer me a hand. “I 
will wish you well. I am afraid I out- 
grew prayers awhile back. I hope you 
have set it.” 

She gave me a formal hand, and to- 
night I held it while I spoke. “I have 
set it, I am sailing it, and you shall judge 
the finish. And I have not outgrown all 


“You have set 


ideals, for I still try to pray at times—for 


things that I want badly.” 

She freed her hand with needless vigour, 
for I was not detaining it. “It was like 
you to add that!” she snapped, and went. 

“Miss Flowerman,” I had to pursue, 
following her the while lest my voice should 
need to be raised too much for privacy ; 
“do you suppose that even the saints ever 
prayed for what they did not want, or, if 
they did, that they remained saints?” 

Miss Flowerman was by now at the 
door. “Mr. Robertson, please to open 
the door for me,” she remarked. 

I held the handle. “ May I not have 
an answer, Miss Flowerman?” 

For answer the lady’s hand flashed out. 
I received a box on the ear no less sound 
than deserved. She stamped her foot. 

“At your age!” 

“Or?” But I was left cheerfully rub- 
bing a red cheek. 


ee 


It chanced that I was at the breakfast 
table next morning when Miss Flowerman 
entered alone. 

“Good morning,” she remarked, 
casually. “Mr. Robertson, junior, is not 
down yet, I see.” 
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“The boy,” said [, bluntly, “ may be in 
his bath. I am sure he is at no more ad- 
vanced stage of his toilet.” 

“ Regina won't be down for ten minutes,” 
said Miss Flowerman. 

“They can keep each other company.” 

“Tndeed, but I shall wait for them!” 
asserted the lady, though she had already 
attacked her coffee and roll. 

“Tt is wonderful how this air makes one 
rise early,” I remarked. 

“T wonder at you,” she said, sternly. 

“At your—our age, Miss Flowerman, 
surely you have discovered that conscience 
is everything. A clear conscience and not 
the state of one’s digestive apparatus is 
the factor which determines the quality of 
one’s slumbers.” 

“I slept very poorly, yet my conscience 
is in excellent repair, and my digestion 
adequate.” . 

“To stomach... . I tried to carry 
on my lovely period, but it was not to be. 

Miss Flowerman’s face flushed darkly. 
“JY beg your pardon!” 

“T did not say ¢he or a stomach,” said 
I, with hauteur. “Zo stomach, I repeat, 
a wrong, is far easier than to digest the 
knowledge of having committed one.” 

Miss Flowerman’s dignity melted in a 
gentle indulgence. “I fear that, like 
your brother, we both find it rather hard 
to live up to our ages. I don’t ask for- 
giveness or regret my haste, all the same,” 
she added. 

“Nor I,” I assured her. 

“TI plead guilty to have been dressed 
scmewhile in readiness to capture you 
directly you came down. 

“ You astonish me,” I said. 

“T have something to say to you.” 

I regarded Miss F lowerman, and rubbed 
a memorial cheek. 

“No!” she smiled, and now at last I 
understand that something serious was at 
hand. “Thank you!” she said, seeing 
the comprehension in my eyes. “I knew 
you would make it seem natural, though it 
must, and does, look strange, for me to 
come down like this to tell you that you 
must leave here in two days.” 

“Down already you two! Good morn- 
ing, Miss Flowerman!” My brother's 
voice is, at times, usefully healthy, and his 
vision obtuse. 


” 
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Miss Flowerman had not blinked fact 
when she remarked on the peculiarity of 
her commanding me to leave Caudebec. 
Why should I obey? My picture was un- 
finished, my . . . There was no end 
tu the string of reproaches which my 
vagrant humour amused itself by, meta- 
phorically, casting in her teeth. 

What I did say to her during the day 
was couched in the most absurd vein that 
cheerful rebellion could compass. For I 
was not angry, nor even truly vexed. I 
believed that, given three or four weeks of 
absolute solitude in a certain English 
village which knows the secret of utter 
peace, I could count on nearly finishing 
my tale. Even now, when only a bare 
seven chapters were at all in final shape, I 
knew them of my best, and that their 
sequel would be not less good. The life 
of a man contains sundry moments of pure 
joy, but most wonderful of all are those 
when he sees before him the work which 
he has created, and knows it good. Pas- 


teurs and Edisons should surely taste such 
joy at its highest, but, however poor and 


mean the man, the kind, and the work, its 
sweetness is ineffable. There is truth even 
in the dust, and creators of the little may 
yet taste of the perfect bliss. 

I told Miss Flowerman that I obeyed 
her behest in sackcloth; that she did my 
brother’s education irreparable injury, since 
I had drawn him to my Norman retreat 
in order to teach him history by ocular 
demonstration in the ancient Abbey of 
Jumiéges, whence Canterbury got one of 
its earliest archbishops; Gisors, away 
beyond Pont de |’Arche, which had been 
lost and taken at least a dozen times in a 
single century ; Coeur-de-Lion’s splendid 
fortress of Chateau Gaillard ; with a dozen 
other names laboriously culled from the 
pages of a French text-book of English 
history. 

She let it all pass at the time, but when 
Miss Sporke had retired for the evening 
and my brother followed suit in response 
to my frowning brows, I received a little 
lecture. I had forced her to it. After 
last night our relation could not continue. 
(I had never asked her to box my ears.) 
From chance acquaintances we had become 
friends, but—although no one could per- 
Ceive any suggestion that we were more 
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than friends—still her outburst had made 
the situation untenable. She knew that 
she asked much of me. It was she who 
should go forward, and not drive me from 
what was my own chosen refuge. Yet 
even so, a change of scene might be well 
for that level course that I talked of pur- 
suing. I had not yet told my brother. 
It was nice of me, for she could not 
imagine how I could find a_ plausible 
excuse after bringing him out here. And 
that led her to another request. She 
would be very discreet, a mother to him 
in fact. Would I not leave him behind. 
She was sure she could persuade him; 
that he would not object. 

I permitted myself a smile at this point, 
and the lady’s face flushed. To defend 
herself was to allow the imputation, was 
it not? Nevertheless, a third was good 
for her young friend, and she would see 
that no hearts were broken. My brother 
was not of that sort. She flushed again 
now ; if need be, he should be kept from 
mischief by running at her own chariot 
wheels. I could trust her. 

By then I had forgot to wonder at my 
amazing friend. Next morning, also, when 
no letter arrived to serve as an excuse, it 
seemed natural to lounge off to the post 
office, across the little market square, under 
the shadow of the splendid church. The 
arrival of a telegram just as we concluded 
breakfast was nothing strange either, nor 
yet the momentary weakness which let my 
vexation rend it in a score of minute frag- 
ments, and cast them to the breeze outside 
the balcony. 

Miss Flowerman’s } 
brother was masterly. My evil chance had 
spoiled his holiday. It was a bold sugges- 
tion, but would he not let her try to make 
amends for an unkind fate. I had been 
orly waiting for him to take them round 
the splendid ruins with which the country- 
side teemed. They were terribly disap- 
pointed. Would he not take my place? 

Over his beaming response my eyes met 
hers. Plainly she would not find it hard 
to hold him at her feet. What did she 
really desire? 


invitation to my 


Vik 
My village of desire was on the Wind- 
rush, not fifteen miles from Oxford 
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spires. Ona fine day you could see them, 
did not Cumnor Hurst intervene barren 
shoulders under its eerie crown of three 
ancient Scotch firs. Windrush winds 
his streams through deep meadows from 
which the hills stand back lovingly, here 
in swelling greenery, there dark with the 
shadow of many ancient beeches. And 
among them all, a thing of beauty and 
peace sich as human habitations were in 
other times but seldom are to-day, nestles 
Beechover village. Men say that no new 
house has been built there these forty- 
seven years, and you may trust local 
memory on details of the kind. One can 
well believe the further old men’s tale that 
half its houses were standing when King 
Charles I. held court at Oxford. Those, 
as should be, are low and rambling, their 
walls a trellis of ancient wooden beams set 
deep in golden plaster, and sprayed every- 
where with ancient banksia roses, small 
flowered and great of scent; wistaria, jes- 
samine, and half a dozen other creepers. 
What is the secret of the golden-orange 
plaster on these houses no one seems to 
know. It is the sign manual of a 
tract about ten miles broad by _ seven 
long. Within those boundaries every 
Jacobean house glows with it; beyond 
them I do not remember seeing it in all 
England. 

Beechover Inn is one of them. I try to 
think that its sign is the product of a less 
delightful day. “The Cut of Mutton” 
is not a poetical name, nor does it furnish 
a poetical subject for a public-house sign. 
When you say that the painted leg is fat 
and running over with ruddy juice you 
have told the best and worst that can be 
said. You may also believe that frozen 
mutton dare not enter beneath it. 

Name and sign, or yet the bulky person 
of James Jarvis, landlord and mine host, 
may be unpoetical, but “The Cut of Mut- 
ton” owns a room to inspire the dullest. 
Ladies fair and frail, stern soldiers and 
gallant cavaliers, lay in its ancient four- 
post bed when the roads were thronged 
hereabouts by those who came and went 
from Oxford city and its ephemeral court. 
Famous artists and more than one writer of 
repute have passed a day there since. It 
is low but spacious ; its beams are black as 
should be, but its walls are clean as white- 
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wash can be in a place which knows not 
fog or soot. Also in July it is fragrant, 
day and night, with the honeysuckle and 
jessamine that fringe the deep, diamond- 
paned casements. 

On a table in one of these I spread my 
seven chapters, and there I wrote their 
fellows. For relaxation I fished, and no 
supper is more tasty than a trout of the late 
afternoon done to death by the eater’s 
unaided prowess. When I had been there 
precisely a fortnight two letters came to 
me—characteristic both. 

My brother, from London, wrote that 
a single day’s office after his Norman fort- 
night, was enough to make a man cut ais 
throat. He apologised for not having 
written before, was—thing incredible !— 
enthusiastic over the old buildings of Cau- 
debec and the charms of the country round. 
He displayed an unwonted memory for ar- 
chitectural details in the great ruined 
abbeys of St. Wadrille and Jumiéges. He 
remarked that Miss Flowerman was a 
“ ripper.” 
not appear. 

I promised myself some pleasure as I 
turned from his letter to one which the 
stamp assured me must be from Miss 
Flowerman, though her hand had not pre- 
viously condescended to address an en- 
velope to my direction. 


The name of Miss Sporke iid 


‘* Dear Mr. Robertson, 


Your ‘‘boy’’ has gone and I miss him 
dreadfully, more than yourself though I found 
life part of a degree duller after you went, 
slow as I may have been to write and say 
so. 


I have kept your letter nearly a fortnight 
unanswered. You expected an answer I 
suppose, but really it was not needed and 
correspondence is not much in my line. 
Without that, you doubtless know that I 
approve your sentiments. Certainly 1 will 
be glad to give my poor opinion as to the 
merit, or otherwise, of the course you tell me 
you are sailing. Like a good many able-bodied 
women of moderate intelligence, moments of 
revolt have come my way when I have dreamed 
of writing something 7ustement four passer 
le temps. You say that you are serious in 
this attempt; I try to hope it. Candidly I 
despise nothing quite so much as the man of 
brains who can exist without the need of 
exertion, and therefore idles through life. 
All the same I am not sure if 1 don’t think 
more meanly of one whose motives cease to 
move him when they have furnished him with 
a few luxuries. Work is an essential and 
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not only a desirable thing for woman and 
man alike. 


N.B. here, for I hate P.S’s., if I think your 
book bad or unworthy I sha'l say so. 
Sincerely your well wisher, 
MARY CUMBERLEDGE FLOWERMAN.”’ 


Life has its little coincidences more 
often than we think. Miss Flowerman’'s 
letter lay on the MS. sheet which I had 
been writing when mine host entered with 
the day’s post. I lifted the letter and read 
the last three sentences I had written. 


» 


‘*You want me to marry you,’” she said 
coldly, ‘‘ and you tell me that you have never 
needed to work. Wecan idle our days out 
for ever.” 


Thomson was never, perhaps, more 
supremely stupid than in his reply. ‘‘ Well! 
he drawled, ‘‘you would’nt wish to marry a 
fel'er who had to work for his living ?” 


VII. 


I did not reply to Miss Flowerman’s 
letter. By dint of pushing on hard wita 
my work the close of August saw the first 
version nearly complete. The third in- 
stalment, revised, went to my editor. His 


praise of it added to my personal hopeful- 
ness which had begun to flag, as always 
happens when work which has been the 
subject of much aspiration and more endea- 


vour draws to its close. My publishers 
also wrote expressing their approval of the 
chapters which had already appeared. I 
was therefore in sufficiently good humour 
when a second missive arrived from Miss 
Flowerman. My brother and I did not 
correspond very frequently. I knew that 
his second fortnight’s holiday was to have 
been taken in mid-August, and I imagine] 
that he had spent it, as usual, on the moors 
of a Scotch friend. My letter, therefore, 
caused me to open my eyes not a little. 
After sundry remarks which are neither 
here nor there for the purposes of this tale, 
Miss Flowerman continued : 


‘* Your brother has just departed after 
spending a fortnight with us; in Paris —not 
the time of year one would choose, you think, 
but profitable in that it did not disappoint 
our hopes of escaping unwelcome encounters 
with friends. He is a charminz boy and I 
hike him but he is very foo'ish. Here, I 
must ask you to suffer a further confidence, 
and also ask you to make it a point of 
honour never to reveal what I am about to 
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say. He actually had the temerity to fancy 
himself in love with me, and I have had the 
meanness not to box his ears but to send 
him home with orders to think things over. 


Miss Sporke is not very well and I am 
placing her with some sisters at Versai'les 
for the remaining six weeks, until the 
Chateau, that we have taken for the winter 
from M. de St. Ménéville, is ready. Itis on 
the edge of the Forét de la Bonde above la 
Bouille, and has a wonderful view of the 
Seine right up to Rouen which is fifteen 
miles away. St. Ménévilie is almost path- 
etic over our folly. He forbids heaven to 
suppose that he shouli ever try to dissuade 
anyone from taking his house, but was ever 
such madness heard as for two women to 
pick that most lonely and bleak of spots for 
a winter residence. He seems to ignore 
that lonely houses were meant for the 
enjoyment of congenial company, which is 
a hint that I expect you to come and make a 
long stay, when we are once setiled in. You, 
meanwhile, are raging. What of me and 
your brother! Firstly he is not the least in 
love with me, but he woudd come to Paris 
and Regina had eyes for nothing but Paris. 
I had to talk to him and ‘then he was silly. 
As I say, Ihave sent him back to work, with 
orders to consider his folly and the appalling 
revelation that 1 am thiry-five. That alone 
will prove his cure for he seems never to have 
considered that a face is sometimes mis- 
leading. though truly it is seldom that I do 
not lock the most part of my age. 

Womanlike, lam rambling on, fearing to 
make you that confidence. In the first place 
Miss Sporke is not the Miss Sporke that you 
suppose her. There is also somewhat else 
concerning her which I do not care to write. 
The restisthat I want ycur leave to tell 
your brother that he is to transfer his 
affections from yours truly to Regina. Iam 
coming to England at once but not to 
London, Iest I should chanceupon your boy 
befcre I have seen you. By your address 
you must be somewhere near Oxford. Come 
there next Sunday. I shall stay at the 
** Mitre,’’ but you may not. 


Cordially yours, etc.’’ 


On the whole Miss Flowerman’s letter 
pleased me neither much more nor less 
than my young brother’s performance. The 
temerities of youth are wonderful, but so 
also are the schemes of woman. I thanked 
heaven that the boy’s antics had been 
played to Miss Flowerman and not the 
usual adventuress of such tales. 

I met Miss Flowerman at Oxford. We 
took a luncheon hamper and a canoe, and 
spent the day far up the Cherwell. I was 
again the blissful undergraduate, gentle 
barbarian to whom responsibility is un- 
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known. If she had ever known what it 
was to doubt her absolute mastery of any 
situation, it was not to-day. For the 
moment she had not so much consciousness 
as to perceive the existence of a situation, 
much more that it might have personal 
possibilities. Her heart and brain bent 
singly, womanlike, on an intrigue. It was 
delicate. She did not need to be told that. 
In its regard she was nervous, flushed now 
and again. No tact at her command was 
to go unused to-day. 

Said she, “ As I wiote to you, Regina 
is not Miss Sporke of whose millions you 
have heard tales. If you happen to have 
heard of it, or seen the New York papers 
of the time, you will realise that it would 
Lz nothing strange if she had vanished a3 
Regina and I have done. As a matter 
of fact she has hidden herself in just such 
a way.” 

“But your friend—Miss Regina’s name 
is Sporke, none the less?” 

“There is my trouble, and there is 
what you have got to hear. Please be 
gentle with me,” she faltered for a moment, 
“for indeed I know how queer my re- 
quest must seem. Hiram Sporke left a 
sealed letter for his daughter at his death. 
After his wife died he lived with another 
woman who did not know his real name, 
and believed she was his wife. By her he 
had a daughter, who is Miss Regina.” 

“TI gather,” I put in gently to help her, 
“that Miss Regina is only technically not 
Miss Sporke’s half-sister.” 

“O!” she cried, “I knew you would 
help me. You are generous, Mr. Robert- 
son.” 

“It seems simple fact. You tell me 
that he only went to her mother after the 
first Mrs. Sporke died. Her mother be- 
lieved herself his wife you add, and one 
concludes, therefore, that the relation was 
perfectly regular.” 

“He married her under 
name.” 

Miss Flowerman leaned an arm over 
the boat’s edge and dabbled nervous fingers 
in the stream. She shaded her face from 
me with her parasol. “It is horrible for 
me to have to speak evil of Hiram Sporke,” 
said she, “but technically the poor child 
is wrong. He married her mother three 
months before Mrs. Sporke’s death.” 


an assumed 
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“Does Miss Regina know that?” I 
asked. 

“She does.” 

We sat awhile in silence. 
hard. Miss Flowerman troubled the 
stream’s surface. Through the leaves of 
the great willows under which our canoe 
lay the August sun limned endless mazes 
of chequered light and shadow upon 
everything about us, upon ourselves. She 
raised her parasol. “ Well?” 

“What am I to say?” I asked. “ Your 
revelation touches no practical issue as 
yet.” 

“ But if it should?” 

“ That will not be to-day. 
brother if you wish,” I 
guardedly. 

“You are good,” she murmured ; then 
presently, “I have set my heart upon it. 
Do you object ?” 

“Good woman,” I laughed desperately, 
“ how is that here or there. You tell me 
that the silly boy imagines himself in love 
with you. You propose to command him 
to transfer his heart to your protégée. It 
might all be a scheme of comic opera.” 

“ What do you think of Regina?” asked 
Miss Flowerman abruptly, but her interest 
in the reply could not be veiled. 

“TI think, once more, that that is hardly 
a practical question. She is good to look 
at; she paints well, very well, for a girl. 
She seems to have taste in most things. 
She is a nice girl, has brains, does not 
chatter. Would she consent?” 

“To what?” 

“To receive his commanded adoration.” 

“You used to comment on her silence. 
That is the shadow.” 

“She knows then?” 

“ She insists that she cannot receive any 
advances unless the man knows first.” 

I whistled softly, and my hand sought 
the water in turn. Then Miss Flowerman 
did an astonishing thing for a woman of 
mature years. She flicked water at me. 

“Well?” I asked, still too tangled in 
her wild schemes to take much present note 
of so trivial a matter. 

“She commands me to tell any man who 
comes near her,” said the lady, also as if 
no watery incident had intervened. 

“What you suggest,” said I with an 
effort to appear as if it were a matter of 


I smoked 


I can tell my 
answered un- 
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course, “is that I casually tell my brother 
what you have told me.” 

“ Exactly ; but before I see him. I shall 
be in London next Sunday. I wrote from 
Paris to tell him so.” 

“And then?” 

“Then I shall invite him to the Chateau 
for a long stay, and throw them together. 
There shall be no one else but me, and I 
shall play the fairy godmother.” 

“By your own accounts she will flee 
from him.” 

“She will be attracted to him because 
he is forbidden fruit.” 

“ He has had his full leave for the year,” 
I dropped casually. 

“He does not very much like his pros- 
pects.” 

“They might be worse.” 

“They are signally unpromising.” 

“What do you suggest?” I asked, try- 
ing to be stern despite my amusement at 
her tenacity. “It is a very serious matter 
for the boy. I gather that if they do get 
married they will not actually starve.” 

“Miss Sporke sees to that,” she put in 
eagerly. 

“And if they don’t marry? But it is 
too impossibly foolish. How, even, are 
you to get the boy leave?” 

“T am going to tell him to resign from 
the bank. Then I shall make him my 
secretary. He knows’ no_ French. 
Regina shall teach him.” 

“Out of one book!” I cried. “ Indeed 
I never heard anything quite so alluringly 
amazing.” 

“That is why it must succeed,” she 
cried. “ Please do not 7 

“A moment!” I gasped. “Grant that 
he becomes your secretary and the plot 
succeeds. He won't like living on his 
wife even if he should lose his head so 
improbably far as to consent to marry on 
that basis. But if you do not marry 
them, you ave taken the boy from his 
work solely for a whim.” 

“ He can never do any good in the bank. 
Miss Sporke will start him on the road to 
certain wealth if he chooses to work on 
our side.” 

“You answer for her?” 

“As myself. In fact I am her agent to 
look after Regina.” 

“If the boy comes to me for advice I 


shall tell him what I think,” I asserted. 

“The more cold water you throw on 
him the better,” she said. 

Really Miss Flowerman was most attrac- * 
tive in this new guise. She was no longer 
the rather weary, sightly caustic, woman 
ot the world. Her eyes were bright and 
her cheeks pink. My sense of injured 
stupefaction melted away. I openly 
admired both herself and her insolence. 

“1s this one of your young hours?” 

Miss Flowerman sank back with a sigh, 
expressive of much. “In mind at least, it 
appears. Almost a silly season.” 

“TI shall throw cold water when he 
comes to me.” 

“But you will tell him the other thing.” 

“I fear I promised,” I said ruefully. 

“You did. Afterwards by all means 
and in any quantity—cold water.” 

Miss Flowerman’s behaviour was again 
peculiar. A veritable shower of cold 
water flicked my cheek. My hand went 
up automatically. I had to laugh and she 
joined me. 

“My poor cheek!” said I, dabbing it 
daintily with a handkerchief. 

“Your memorial cheek ! ” 

“That’s a good phrase. You do well to 
remember it,” I observed. 

“You are still your conceited self, Mr. 
Robertson.” 

I did not retort that with the last two 
sentences her original sarcastic voice had 
returned. I did say to myself that there 
was really no reason why I should be so 
pleased to hear it. 


VIII. 


I saw Miss Flowerman off for London 
o1) Monday morning, and at once took 
train in the opposite direction for Beech- 
over. There, I presently received a tele- 
gram, followed that evening by my young 
brother in person. 

“You're a bright boy,’ 
his entrance. 

“O do dry up!” he fumed. 

“In that case,” said I, “ you'll no doubt 
explain.” 

“As much as you like,’ he returned. 
“Only, first, I’ve given notice, and all 
your oaths won't be able to reverse that.” 

I confounded my brother. I lectured 


’ 


I observed on 
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him. There 1s no sort or species of cold 
water known to elder brothers in which 
I did not drown him with conviction, But 
h2 was unmoved. When I was tired, I 
paused and watched him warily. He was 
stalking round my room and halted at the 
mantelpiece. He poked his nose forward 
and blinked his eyes. When he turned 
for a covert gaze at me, my eyes were dis- 
creetly fixed on the toe of my boot. The 
boy put out a forefinger and caressed the 
two letters that leaned against the wall. 
He shot another glance at me and moved 
on for a foot or so. Then—really he is 
quite an actor—forward went his head 
once more. 

“Has she been writing to you?” he 
asked, with forced nonchalance. 

“Who?” I growled. “I’m not a lady’s 
man, whatever you intend to be.” 

“Miss Flowerman,” said _ the 
between compressed lips. 

“ Haven't I torn them up? 
did write from France, twice.” 

“She’s a great friend of mine.” He 
came slowly toward me, his eyes on the 


boy 


O yes. She 


crown of my head, for I was again occu- 


pied with my boots. “Shes a dear 
woman,” he repeated. 

Up came my head. 
nipper!” I glared at him. 
your game, is it?” I smacked my thigh 
and roared lustily. “I suppose you know 
that she’s my age, if she’s a day?” 

‘ Thirty-five!” corrected the boy glar- 
ing. His face was crimson. 

“T thought as much,” I jeered, and for 
orce the boy saw that a sentence had too 
edges. 

* What did your wisdom 
demanded threateningly. 

“That she was all that.” 

“A woman’s what she looks,” he de- 
clared, retreating. 

“Not when it comes to kisses,” I said, 
brutally. 

The boy 
didn’t tell 
couldn’t.” 

“No, boy!” I took his cue. “You 
have told me and only this minute. Nice 
women give those kisses to dear boys who 
might be their sons. They're lucky boys.” 

“Beast!” he said, and lurched noisily 
to the window. 


“You young 
“So that’s 


think?” he 


“She 
She 


white. 
wouldn’t. 


went 
you. 


paper 
She 
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“ Or elder sisters, with sons of their own, 
to their deceased mother’s Josephs,” I con- 
tinued, cruelly. 

“Damn!” remarked the boy, and 1 
have seldom met a more able-bodied cuss- 
word. 

“Young man, come here and be sensi- 
ble,” I said gently. He came like a lamb, 
and took the chair which I drew towards 
my) own. 

“Yes!” he said shamefaced, in response 
to my look of interrogation. 

“You have chucked the 
good ?” 

He nodded assent. 

And Miss Flowerman has offererl to 
make you her secretary?” 

He nodded again. 

“What else?” I asked kindly, fur I 
was sorry for him. 

“She has said she will give me time to 
learn French and e 

He hesitated. “Go on,” I murmured. 

“She thinks she can get me a real good 
job in America.” 

“That might be better than the bank,” 
i mused. 

“T should think so,” said he. 

“How does she propose to get you a 
French teacher at la Bouille?” I 
dered. 

“She suggests that Miss Sporke should 
heip me until we can find one,” he let fall. 

“You might have a worse teacher. She 
talks the language wonderfully well,’ I 
mused. I waited a moment for emphasis, 
then turned on him. “Mind I suggest 
nothing, but such things have occurred. 
Miss Sporke is rather a charmer. I don’t 
like suggesting this, still less having to 
tell you what I am going to add. One 
hears a lot of personalities in the States, 
and I have heard one about that girl.” 

“Go on,” said my brother, petulantly. 
“What on earth are you hee-hawing over 


” 


so. 

“I am hee-hawing, as you elegantly 
say, though I should call it hesitating, 
because I am doing a risky thing in telling 
you.” 

“I’m not a cad,” growled the boy. 

“It’s just because you’re a gentleman,” 
1 said, “that I hesitate. Old Hiram 
Sporke was a bit of a dark horse. Three 
months before his own wife died he 


bank for 


won- 
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married another woman under an assumed 
name.” 

“Committed bigamy under peculiarly 
revolting circumstances,” interpolated my 
brother. 

Just so. Miss Regina is the child of 
that marriage, and unfortunately the poor 
girl knows it.” 

“Therefore,” said the boy, “she feels 
she’s not quite what she seems, poor thing. 
Is that why, she’s so standoffish to a man, 
I wonder !” 

There seemed no need to answer the 
boy’s question. I pursued my homily. 

“The real Miss Sporke insisted on her 
taking the name of their common father. 
She calls her her half-sister, and has put 
her in charge of Miss Flowerman.” 

“That Mis: Sporke’s a lady,” he re- 
marked warmly. 

“Now you know. 
cluded. 

“I wish to apologise for swearing.” 

“You boy!” I laughed. 

“I’m not ashamed of being young,” he 
retorted. 


In case,” I con- 


IX. 


When my book was completed I re- 
sponded to Miss Flowerman’s command, 
being whirled out in a motor from Rouen 
through fifteen miles of torrential down- 
pour. 

Miss Flowerman awaited me in the 
hall. After the dirty night and damp 
cold, her figure, silhouetted against a roar- 
ing wood fire, proclaimed itself twice wel- 
come. 

“But!” I dropped, and stood staring 
in the doorway. 

“Come in! come in!” she laughed. 
“John shut the door or we'll all be blown 
away.” 

I looked on Miss Flowerman. I looked 
on John. My eyes ran round the room. 

“Do you not mean to shake hands ?” 
said she. 

Still I could not move. “No M. de St. 
Ménéville let you this chateau,” said I, ad- 
vsencing at last. 

“Why, no!” she allowed, falling into 
Transatlantic speech to a degree seldom 
heard on her tongue. “Certainly M. de 
St. Ménéville was no more than my—I 
should say Miss Sporke’s architect ” 
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“You—Miss Sporke,” 1 repeated her 
own stumble, “have built this. Why did 
you not tell me? And why was the night 
so dark?” 

“Would you have known without see- 
ing this hall?” she asked. 

“You have copied C Court, near 
R , in Suffolk, panel for panel here. 
1 suppose it’s the same outside?” 

“You are a not unobservant man,” re- 
marked Miss Flowerman, and led the way 
to the drawing-room. 

Miss Flowerman desired me to stay 
much longer, but I fled within the week. 
My brother seemed always at his French 
lessons with Miss Sporke, and the pair 
seemed to find life passably gay. 

“ About his onerous secretarial duties?” 
I one day laughed to my hostess. 

“O they!” she remarked. “Don’t they 
make a nice pair.” 

“Picturesque,” I allowed. 
whole job’s too 


“But the 
almighty picturesque. 


That boy’s got to earn. his living, remem- 
ber!” 


“Cheer up!” she answered, brightly. 


When four persons are in a house and 
two pair off as a matter of course, not much 
choice of company remains for the rem- 
nant. Miss Flowerman did not seem 
loth, and my fatal adaptability did not 
find it hard to fall into this prolonged 
téte-a-téte. On the last afternoon, a 
glorious autumn afternoon of bright sun- 
shine and crisp air, she sent “ our pair”— 
a3 she christened them—into Rouen on the 
motor. We went a riding in the forest. 
There is something terribly seductive in a 
ride with a beautiful woman at ariy time. 
This afternoon was enough, by itself, to 
fire any blood, and our horses were 
thoroughbred. It was canter, canter, most 
of the time down long forest glades of 
springy turf and soft moss that dulled the 
sound of hoofs. The leaves hung late 
this year, and beech and oak were a glory 
of golden russets and browns, with here 
and there a flaming orange. Nearing 
home on our return, Miss Flowerman 
slowed down. 

“I am sorry you are going—will go,” 
she said. 

“TI am sailing my course. 
never wish to interfere 


gibed. 


You would 
with that,” I 
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“Is it for fame or money or woman?” I am not skilled in the service of ladies 
she demanded with an archness that I had and safety-habits are, to me, full of 
not seen before. mysterious and horrible fears. “Why 

“Each, or all, or a pair,” I said, care- don’t you help me down,” she demanded; 
lessly. frowning, 


She put out a hand and I held it, but she did not turn 
or speak. 


“Fame and money?” she murmured, Of course I bungled it, and for an in- 
suddenly serious. stant she almost lay in my arms. She 
“T reserve judgment,” I declared, as we disengaged herself with a pretty flush. 
entered the stable yard. “ Maladroit!” she said. “If it weren’t 
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for the grooms I might memorialise your 
cheek again.” 

The others were late in returning, and I 
commented upon it when we had finished 
tea. “I told them not to get back till 
seven,” she remarked casually, “and they 
won't.” 

“The game goes strong,” I laughed. 

“Your brother’s a nice boy, and she is 
worth any man,” she declared warmly. 

We fell on a silence. She left her 
chair and lounged on the low upholstered 
settee that ran along the huge stone ingle. 
There was a roaring fire of logs. She 
leaned low on a bent elbow. Watching 
her I pondered. 

“Tf I were sentimental I might bid you 
sigh over our last ride,” she murmured. 

“ Browning’s or Stevens’ ?.” I asked. 

“T don’t know the last,” said she with 
eyes which questioned. 

“Tt is a foolish parody,” said I. 

“Go on please,” she said, and drew her- 
self on to her knees. She worried the 
glowing logs with a huge steel two-pronged 
fork that requires both hands. I saw 
what would occur, and rose none too soon. 
The logs were built in a very tower, and 
her prods disturbed its balance. There 
was only one fork and no space to grasp 
the handle except over her hands, while 
the need of action was so imminent that 
either she could not or did not think to 
withdraw them. We kept the fork pointed, 
ready in case our settlement, at last 
achieved, should show signs of renewed 
collapse. 

“You were going to quote,” she said 
softly. 

“Tt is too apposite,” I feebly objected. 

“Go on,” she murmured. 

“ Stevens parodies Browning. The lady 
has refused him but will not refuse to go 
for a ‘last ride.’” She stoops to poke the 
fire and is rising 

I hesitated. 
looked up into mine. 
bright in the firelight. 

“T am waiting,” she murmured. Human 
flesh and blood could not resist. 

“She was rising,” I repeated, and 
lowered the fork till it rested on the edge 
of the settee. Miss Flowerman did not 
raise her hands even then, though mine 
ceased to hold them. “ She was rising,” I 


Miss Flowerman’s face 


Her eyes were 
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said the third time, “ when she felt ‘the 
grasp of a warm unlicensed arm.’ ” 

I have never felt that Stevens’ heroine 
was as outraged as she protests. Miss 
Flowerman lay back quite still, except 
that her hands left their place on the steel 
and covered mine. Her eyes were closed. 

“ And?” she murmured. 


Miss Flowerman and I rose from our 
seats on the settee. John’s steps were 
crossing the hall, and we heard faint 
wheezes as of a motor outside the front 
door. 

“Bend down,” she commanded, “ and 
turn me the other cheek.” 

She tapped it lightly. 
she scoffed. 
that name.” 

She glided to the door, skirt in hand. 
In the dim light I saw her fingers touch 
her lips and then wave towards me. Next 
instant the room flooded with light as she 
clicked the switches. She flung open the 
door and stood in it, her hands smoothing 
her hair. “ Well, you children,” I heard 
her laugh, “ you're pretty late at all events. 
What mischief was it to-night?” 


“ Memorial ! ” 
“Memorial! O, but I like 


X. 


It was after Easter that my book ap- 
peared in volume form and under my own 
name, followed—written in brackets—by 
the little list of four volumes previously 
signed “ Robin Grey.” It had, too, a little 
cryptic dedication upon the unravelling of 
which sundry critics were good enough to 
expend much ingenuity. Easter was itself 
late, almost as late as the Rubric will 
authorise. There was the inevitable lapse 
of days until people should be presumed 
back in London after the holidays ; another 
period until the more important papers 
should have spoken. For this book was 
the course { had set myself at Miss 
Flowerman’s unconscious _ suggestion ; 
sailed under her eyes, and the finish of 
which she should judge. 

Why the spirit moved me to cross Rouen 
and take train anew to the weary manu- 
facturing city of Elboeuf I cannot tell, 
when a motor would have sped me direct 
to the Chatetu within an hour. From 
Rouen I wired Miss Flowerman to send 
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into Rouen for my trunk ; also that I would 
arrive on foot about the hour of tea. Then 
I plunged into the unknown. 

For a mile and more the road to la 
Bouille marches through cobbled streets 
lined with mean shops and the meaner 
homes of the mill operatives. But I 
emerged from its streets at length, 
caught a glimpse of the Seine to right, of 
high cliffs rising from green meadows to 
left, walked half a mile between hedges, 
and ther began to mount a steep zigzag 
road into the rolling forest of la Bonde. 
Below me, when I turned for a last view 
from the forest’s edge, stretched level fields 
of pasture roofed with the million coral 
buds, opening here and there into the pale 
sweet flowers, of apple orchards through 
which the river wound a lazy, tortuous 
course. Then the forest closed upon me. 

May is good to a healthy man whose 
heart is glad, even without the added glory 
of sunshine beating through a canopy 
of young beech, with here and there the 
darker green of Spanish chestnut and the 
olive and yellow, with the pink-brown 
edgings, of opening oak leaves. White 
starry flowers spangled the _ grassy 
sides of the road, and here and there 
an open glade betrayed its carpet 
of lilies of the valley. The celandines 
were humble moons of pale gold in the 
shadows. 

Up and on I climbed, and presently, 
high above me, I saw the glimpse of open 
sky, which preluded, I knew, the steep 
cliff-edge where the Rouen road cuts that 
on which I moved, and down which my 
own path precipitously plunges to la 
Bouille and the river. Bent head, I swung 
forwards. I raised it to see how near was 
the desired bourne—for the Chateau 
couched among the trees in the inward 
further angle of the crossing roads. A 
woman’s figure stood in the midst of my 
gap of light. Its back was to my road, 
and she gazed into the falling distance 
which I could not see. 

She was still unconscious of my presence 
when I reached her shoulder. But I did 
not wonder, for the scene held me also 
spellbound. Modern engineering had car- 
ried its highways along the steep edges, 
but sheer, beyond them, the hill falls 
straight into the plain meadows. And 
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they, like those which I had left behind, 
were green Beneath a roof of apple blos- 
som. Seine was in their midst, but here 
his currents flowed strong ; broad streams 
parted and were joined before and behind 
islands of lushest grass. Away in the far 
eastern distance, blue towers and spires 
pointed the city of Rouen. North, before 
us, the Seine looped about the black woods 
of the Forest of la Roumare. West and 
north its course was a mere silver thread 
twisted amidst those dark woods and the 
greener leaves of the Forestgof Mauny. 
I came from the wood, mounting to a point 
of pure sky; reaching the point, I looked, 
and all this vision was spread before my 
astonished gaze. 

It seemed natural to stand beside her 
and gaze ; to share her lovely wonder while 
she was still ignorant of my coming. 
Presently she sighed, and at that I whis- 
pered in her ear. She put out a hand 
and I held it, but. she did not turn or 
speak. 

“ That is a fair stream,” I murmured. 

She turned with a flashing smile. “ What 
was the name of that book? The W— 
Water. Ah! I have it. ‘The Water of 
the Wondrous Isles.’” 

Her eyes smiled into mine. “My stream 
was small,” I said. “ You promised to 
judge my boat’s voyage.” 

Her eyes questioned. I took a novel 
from my pocket and held it out to her, 
open at the dedication. 

“T like it,” she said, when she had 
read. “TI like it for itself and because it 
is to me.” 

“And now,” I said, “ read this.” 

She read where I pointed. “ Why does 
the book stop? Did she give him no 
answer?” she asked. 

“You shall give it. See,” I laughed, 
“my head is bare, as the book says.” 

“Bend down,” she cried, “down with 
that memorial cheek.” 


In the drawing-room of previous record 


we sat on the same settee. To-day there 
was no fire with a threat of danger to ex- 
cuse joined hands. 

“Where are the pair ?” I asked. 

“We've set them a good example,” she 
remarked drily. 

“You've not driven them to it yet?” 
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“She asked me if you were coming to 
take him away. I’ve a sin to confess,” she 


added after a pause. 

“So bad!” I jeered. 

“So bad that you’d not have kissed me 
i€ you’d known it,” she averred, and her 
clasp tightened on my hand. 

“Say on!” I said, and a horrid pre- 
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monition caught 
throat. 

“T am zhe Miss Sporke.” 

“TI wish,” I began, but held myself. 

“TI- know, dear,” she whispered, and 
her fingers strained yet tighter in mine. 
“ But the honeymoon, at least, shall all be 
yours.” 


me suddenly by the 


PETIMUS ITALIAM 


By W. G. HOLE 


E leave ere dawn the little town, 
The rumbling bridge, the meads, 
behind, 

And meet, from snow-fields rushing down, 
Fore-running day, the Alpine wind, 
In that gray darkness thrice unkind ; 

And hear afar the ceaseless call 

Of water-fall to water-fall. 


Then as we breast the long ascent 
Ware grow we of the giant band 
Of mountains hushed, with mien intent 
And brows pontifical, that stand 
Remote in gloom on either hand ; 

And silent for a space are we 

As all that silent company. 


sut climbing still, at times, within 
The hush of rigid pines, oppressed 
By silence ; deafened, now, by din 
Of hurrying torrents, lo! confessed 
Is dawn by one pale virgin crest ; 
And on the dim horizon glows 
Her gradual blush of tender rose. 


Soon round us lie, caressed by morn, 

Rough mountain meads ablaze with flowers, 

Where storm-browned chalets stand forlorn, 

Unvisited through silent hours 

Of summer save by whispering showers ; 
And here and there an emerald thal 
With tinkling cow-bells musical. 


Beyond, huge crags above us jut, 
Naked as when the world was new ; 
While sullen cliffs whose shoulders shut 
The curve and climb of road from view, 
Ever move back to let us through ; 

Until, an hour ere noon, we win 

The pass-head with its white-walled 

inn, 


Here watch we, ere the path we take, 

The diligence diminished creep 

With clash of bells and screaming brake 

Beneath us down the winding steep ; 

Then, up once more, in sight we keep 
That triple crest whose farthest horn 
Has held a cloud impaled since morn. 


Now following tracks across the waste 
Of rough moraine and glacier sprawl, 
We talk no more of secrets traced— 
Inscribed with barbarous scratch and 
scrawl— 
On that uplifted Alpine wall, 
For yonder point must needs be won, 
To gain our quest, ere set of sun, 


Which reached at last, below us lie, 
Seen plain from this high parapet, 
Beneath the clear Italian sky, 
Dim folded hills—amidst them set 
A lake of hazy violet, 
And, where a milk-white stream foams 
down 
With noiseless haste, a red-roofed 
town. 


Here stand we as the Northman stood 
Who first in fierce adventure stole 
From out his forest solitude 
And saw what Time should make his goal ; 
Nor guessed it as, his wondering soul 
Troubled by dim prophetic pain, 
He sought awhile his woods again. 
But we who know what he knew not; 
Whose eyes are ever backward cast ; 
Who see the things that shaped the lot 
Of that fair land and all her past, 
No less are held by wonder fast, 
O’ermastered by thy mystery— 
O Italy ! O Italy! 
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TLLUSTRATING VARIOUS MEASUREMENTS OF CRIMINALS ON THE BERTILLON SYSTEM 


SCIENTIFIC METHODS OF DETECTING 
CRIMINALS 


By DR. LOUIS ELKIND* 


HE work of the detection of crime can 
at last be said to have entered into 
a thoroughly scientific stage. Up toa few 
years ago the detective had to rely for the 
most part on a certain amount of philo- 
sophy, considerable knowledge of human 
nature, and deductions from inferences, 
and though his work was often remark- 
ably ingenious and almost as often realised 
satisfactory results, still his methods were 
not nearly so reliable as could be wished. 
For, it must be remembered, the cleverness 
of criminals is quite as great as that of 
the men whose duty it is to thwart them 
and bring them to justice —a fact which in 
itself is sufficient to demonstrate the desir- 
ability of more or less exact detective 
measures. 


* Copyright, by Lovis Elkind, M.D., in the United States 
of America 


As far as the historic and practical side 
of the science in question is concerned, 
there can be no doubt that the first, and 
more or less definite, step in the right 
direction was made when criminal investi- 
gation departments began to make exten- 
sive use of photography. Photographs of 
known criminals were obtained; and by 
their means the detection of crime was 
considerably facilitated, but it was easy to 
be misled, as an examination of a number 
of photographs of men of similar appear- 
ance would readily show. Apart from 
this, it is not difficult for a man to make 
considerable alteration in his appearance 
by shaving off his beard, or letting it grow, 
and by other means. And, further, as re- 
gards female criminals, there is abundant 
evidence in the history of crime in regard 
to the ingenious methods which a woman 
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METHOPS OF DETECTING 


CRIMINALS 


HUMAN EAR AS A MEANS OF IDENTIFICATION. 


is capable of employing for the purpose of 
changing or disguising her appearance. 
However, the epoch-making event in the 
scientific detection of crime was the intro- 
duction by M. Bertillon, of Paris, of his 
now world-famous measurement system. 
It was, perhaps, fitting that this new and 
important system should emanate from 
Paris, for the French capital, generally 
speaking, can be regarded as the home of 
detective reform, possibly because there 
ar: always in its midst a great number of 
criminals of all kinds and of all nations, a 
circumstance which no doubt tends to 
stimulate the police authorities in their 
work of scientific research, as it were. The 
Bertillon system—or the anthropometrical 
system, as it is sometimes called—is based, 
briefly stated, on what might be described 
as scientific fact and exact observation. 
Without going into detais, it is interesting 
to record that the main principles which 
underlie it are practically two, namely: 
(1) that the skeleton does not alter in its 
peculiarities after the twenty-first year of 


age, and (2) that two identically similar 
figures, that is to say, so far as the ex- 
ternal characteristics of the bony structures 
are concerned, are never found. It de- 
serves, however, to be pointed out that the 
matter is not, after all, so simple as it 
might appear to be at the first glance. In- 
deed, a great deal of study and long and 
minute investigation extending over a con- 
siderable period were requifed, before it 
could be ascertained, in an unmistakeable 
way, that certain parts of the body are 
not only the most convenient for measure- 
ment, but are also most to be relied upon. 
But, on the other hand, that the system is, 
in one respect, easy to be adopted can be 
gathered from the accompanying illustra- 
tion (page 362). On the right hand side of 
the photograph we see an offcial measur- 
ing a man’s forearm, while another official 
enters the measurements in a book. Then 
we see how the distance between the tips of 
the fingers of the two hands when the arms 
are extended is ascertained. In the centre, 
the measurement of the posterior part of 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS ON THIS PAGE SHOW THE GREAT DIVERGENCIES IN THE FORMA- 
TION OF THE HUMAN EAR AND THE USEFULNESS OF THIS FEATURE AS A MEANS 


OF DETECTING CRIMINALS. 
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the head is being taken with a circle, and 
further to the left, there can be noticed 
how the shape and size of the foot are 
being found and recorded. It will be 
seen that the man is leaning forward. This 
attitude may be explained by the fact that 
by doing so the full weight of the body is 
brought on the foot, thus forcing it into its 
proper shape. These measurements hav- 
ing been taken, any marked peculiarities 
are, in addition, duly registered, and, 
lastly, the man is photographed in both 
full-face and profile position. 

It is, perhaps, not so fully realised by 
most people how greatly certain parts of 
the body differ in different individuals, 
and, therefore, how, when studied, they 
afford a valuable clue to identification. To 
illustrate this there is here reproduced 
the shapes in profile of six different 
heads. A glance shows how markedly 
forehead, nose, mouth, and chin vary in 
shape, and, also, that they afford some in- 
dication of differences in character. Per- 
haps even more convincing still is the illus- 
tration (page 363), depicting six ears, which 
needs no special explanation or comment. 

Such, then, is the Bertillon system. 
When a criminal’s measurements and 
physical peculiarities have been ascer- 
tained they are at once recorded on a card, 
and the latter, or its duplicate, is sent to a 
central station, such as Scotland Yard in 
London and the Prefecture of Police in 
Paris. Here the information which it con- 
tains is entered in a special register, which 
is so perfectly, yet simply, arranged that 
the officials who have charge of it can in 
a very short time—as a matter of fact, in 
a very few minutes—find a description (if 
they have it) of a man who has been ar- 
rested, and whom the police wish to iden- 
tify. | However, the chief drawbacks to 
the Bertillon system are, in the first in- 
stance, the necessity of having a specially 
arranged room in which to take the 
measurements, and, secondly, the inability 
of anyone but an expert to take them. 
Then, also, the presence of two officials at 
least is necessary. Apart from this, the 
proceedings are slow, a fact which in some 
cases is a great disadvantage. 

PROFILE HEADS OF NOTED The Bertillon system has not yet been 
CRIMINALS PRESERVED FOR generally abandoned in favour of the 
IDENTIFICATION. finger print method of identification, and 
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indeed it will always remain to a certain ex- 
tent in use, but there cannot be much doubt 
that the latter is the system of the future. 
It is exceedingly simple, it can be employed 
by anybody, and, what is still more impor- 
tant, it requires but little time for its 
management. And, further, a policeman 
can carry in his pocket all the necessary 
instruments. Although the system is new 
to Europe, it has for long been practised 
in India. The Turks, also, have for many 
vears made use of the facts underlying it. 
The Turk, who is unable to write, does 
not sign a document by making his mark 
in the shape of a cross, but he pro- 
duces a small box which contains a 
sponge moistened with a dark liquid colour, 
and having damped the tip of his finger, 
presses it on the document. That is his 
signature, and it can never be mistaken for 
that of anyone.else. It is exceeding? 
probable that this Turkish custom is the 
parent, as it were, of the latest means of 
identifying or making identifiable a crimi- 
nal. Perhaps, it is scarcely necessary to 
say that there is nothing whatever in com- 
mon between the finger-print system and 
palmistry, excepting, of course, that the 
lines on the palm of the hand, like those 
at the tip of the finger, are in no two people 
alike. It might be thought that there is a 
much greater similarity in finger tip lines 
than in palm lines, and so, to the inexperi- 
enced eye, there is, but the former can 
always be differentiated quickly, and with 
absolute certainty, by an expert. The 
Paris police have a million impressions, yet 
the two most nearly alike have decided 
contrasts. It may be remembered that the 
mystery of the Conduit Street burglary 
was unravelled through the discovery of a 
finger print left by one of the thieves on a 
window pane, and that when the case came 
on for trial, one of the detectives stated in 
the witness-box that he had 500,000 im- 


pressions, no two of which were even ap-— 


proximately alike. The judge was greatly 
impressed by this statement, on the strength 
of which he passed sentence of imprison- 
ment. The American police have fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of their French and 
British contemporaries in this matter of 
finger-prints. As is well known, the larze 
Chinese colony in New York gives great 
trouble to the authorities, and formerly it 
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was not easy to cope-with the Celestials 
because of their great similarity of appear- 
ance. But by means of finger-tip impres- 
sions a great change has been effected. 
As a matter of fact, an Act has quite re- 
cently been put on the statue book, which 
gives the police authority to take finger- 
tip impressions of every Chinaman in the 


THE HAND IS INVALUABLE IN DETECTING CRIMINALS ; 
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tip of the finger is then placed on ‘his 
plate and turned from one side of the nail 
to the other, after which the finger is placed 
on a card and turned about in the sane 
way as before. The impression has then 
been obtained, and the card is afterwards 
sent to a central station, where it is classi- 
fied and registered. The accompanyiag 


SHAPE, SIZE, AND 


SKIN MARKS ARE RECORDED AND PRESERVED. 


United States, and the result has already 
been found most satisfactory. 
The method of taking an impression can 


be described in a few words. A small 
quantity of printer’s ink is smoothed over 
a metal plate by means of a roller. The 


photograph above is interesting. In the 
centre of the wall an illustration of the 
typical lines of the hand is to be seen, just 
below it there are a number of cards on 
which the impressions can readily be recog- 
nised, and below that an official is repre- 
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sented as being engaged in the act of 
taking an impression. But the photograph 
speaks for itself. It, therefore, does not 
call for any particular explanation or com- 
ment. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that the 
latest aid to the identification of criminals 
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is by the use of the X-rays. This 
method of subjecting criminals to the 
X-rays has so far been practised mainly in 
France, and, it is claimed, with great 
success, especially in such cases as those in 
which other indications failed to establish 
identity. 


THE UNEXILED ONES 


By PAULINE W. ROOSE 


‘HE birds were ne'er out-driven: 
Above the sword of whirling flame 
That barred to man his forfeit heaven 
These winged ones went and came : 
So now, as in the primal Spring, 
Of love and innocence they sing. 
And in their varying voice, 
O list ! and you may catch so clear 
The notes that once made Eve rejoice, 
And Adam laugh to hear, 
When earth and Paradise were one, 
And all was peace beneath the sun. 


And therefore to man’s heart, 
World-worn and sad, their songs bring 
dreams 
Of flowers that blocm for him apart, 
By those Elysian streams 
O’e: whose blue shores 
yearns— 
To which his Hope for comfort turns. 


his 


Memory 


The thrush in each soft note 
Sings—“ Wait, for love will have her 
will.” 
Li'ts robin, swelling his red throat— 
“Your Heaven is open still.” 
“ Heaven’s door flew wide,” the 
doves coo, 
“ When Eden’s gate was elosed to you.” 


wood- 


'” 


“But oh, ‘tis far! ‘tis high 
Drops the lark’s voice in strains o 
light, 
As thro’ Heaven’s veil of azure sky 
He wings his upward flight: 
“Nay, ‘tis not far to those that seek ! ” 
Flits back the swallows’ silvery shriek. 
In echoing notes, twice-told, 
O’er Eden’s wall, hear cuckoo call : 
Hear blackbird pipe thro’ beak of gold— 
“Day dawns! Spring blooms for 
all!” 
While tomtit gaily trills, “See! see! 
Perched on life’s twig, be gay, like me!” 
And e’en when skies are dim, 
God’s_ sparrows chirp—“ Cheer 
cheer up!” 
The small wren at the rain-drop’s brim 
Sips, as from jewelled cup, 
Cheep-cheeping softly of the rest 
Whose bliss still charms her tiny breast. 


up! 


Thus to man’s heart, aware 
Of Eden’s loves and raptures lost, 
The birds their Heavenly tidings bear, 
On spring’s sweet zephyrs tost, 
And chant in one, finch, linnet, merle— 
“Come back! Wide stand the gates of 





’ THE INTERVENTION OF INDRA’ 


By MARION WARD ARMITAGE 


FOREWORD. 


ARGOT! Mar — got! 

Come down. I want you.” 
From the open window above, emerged a 
tousled chestnut head, glittering in the 
sun. “Can’'tcome. I’m kept in. _ It’s 
this beastly French again.” 

The boy’s face fell. It was a big dis- 
appointment, but characteristically he 
made no protests. “I'll wait,” he said 
quietly. “Hurry up, won't you?” 

The pretty flushed face surveyed him 
discontentedly. “Willie Trevor would 
offer to help me,” she remarked jibingly. 

He flinched, but met her mocking eyes 
steadily. “You know I can’t do that. It 
‘ud be cheating.” 

“Pooh, Molly!” the head disappeared 
wrathfully. 

He leant against the wall philosophically 
and waited, his hands in his pockets. 

Margot reflected that Willie Trevor 
would never have had the patience to wait 
five minutes. She smiled impishly, and 
took as long as she could. 

When at length she came flying down 
the stairs, he was still standing outside in 
precisely the same attitude, his lips pursed 
up as he whistled softly to himself. 

Her face was eager and mischievous. 

“Have you brought me a valentine?” 
she demanded without shame. 

He stood upright quickly and took his 
hands from his pockets. 

“Y—yes,” he said, with the slight 
stammer that always betrayed his nervous- 
ness. “I mean—I don’t know if you'll 
have it, but—but there’s only one I want 
you to accept.” He was desperately in 
earnest. 

She looked. at his empty hands, first 
eagerly, then with disappointment. Her 
eyes travelled perplexedly to his face. 

He drew a deep breath, and squared 
his big shoulders. “ Myself,” he said 
almost doggedly. 

She understood instantly, and a gleam 


t¢ 


“* Jniira: ‘The God of the clear blue sky, who dispenses ra'n 
when it is needed. 


of humour came into her grey eyes. Then 
she tilted her little cleft chin impertinently. 
“Td rather have had a box of sweets!” 

Valentine Thorp did not smile. “ Do— 
do you refuse it?” he asked hesitatingly. 

Margot paused. She adored teasing 
this serious, downright cavalier of hers, who 
was such immeasurable years older than 
her mischievous childishness, but experi- 
ence had warned her when it was wiser 
not to press the goad too deeply. So now, 
born coquette that she was, she glanced at 
him wickedly over her shoulder, and 
shrugged. 

“Why!” with pursed lips and impish 
eyes, “’spose I’ll have to be content with 
what I can get!” 

Which not very complimentary reply 
contented Thorp entirely. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘« If clouds are as grey as a partridge feather, 

If a widow begins to paint her eyes ; 

Then look out for a wedding and squally 
weather, 

For each is an omen that never lies.” 


HORP quoted the proverb cynically 
as he tossed the papers impatiently 


on his little table. He was not often 
cynical, or impatient either for that matter, 
but everything seemed going wrong all at 
once, and the combination of vexations 
upset his usual self-control. 

To begin with, for all the signs it was 
going to rain, and rain badly. And heavy 
rain at that particular time of year meant 
destroyed crops, misery, starvation almost 
to the poorer natives, and incessant com- 
plaints and calls upon the purse and com- 
passion of the much-tried Deputy Com- 
missioner.. Then the canal was only half 
dug, and rain just now would not only 
mean suspended operations, but most 
probably serious damage to the work 
already accomplished. Thirdly, — that 
agitating old Ghazee, long-time thorn in 
his official side, had taken up his abode in 
the Bazaar again, and was stirring wp and 
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inflaming every malcontent in the place. 
The Ghazee detested and abhorred Euro- 
peans—“ m'lléchas” as he termed them, 
and spat in the terming—as only religious 
fanatics in India can. And, fourthly and 
lastly, Colonel Bathurst and his daughter, 
accompanied by some friends all on their 
way to Simla, had decided to take Ashmura 
for a halting place en route. 

That last was really the whole trouble. 

Thorp drew a long breath through his 
teeth, and stared stormily in front of him. 
It would take every atom of courage and 
fortitude at his command to meet her 
calmly once more. That last ghastly 
quarrel lay like a wall between them ; but 
even her engagement to Captain 
Trevor seemed to shut hopelessly every 
possible door of communication between 
them. 

The long stretches of yellow sand, red 
in the stormy light, beset with its endless, 
inevitable tussocks of tall tiger grass, 
faded from his vision, before the clearer 


worse, 
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picture of a certain beautiful English 
drawing room, luxurious in its own Western 
way as any Eastern palace. At the door 
stood a tall, slender English girl, her 
flushed, perfect face turned towards him, 
her grey eyes blazing with scorn and anger. 
He could see the exact tilt of her little 
cleft chin, and read clearly the unutterable 
contempt it conveyed. And then she 
spoke, in that soft contralto voice he loved 
so to hear, but with a little hard laugh 
marring its sweetness—“ Really, Mr. 
Thorp, don’t you think now I am engaged 
to Captain Trevor it is time you gave up 
your pretensions to control or criticise my 
actions? Remember I am not a poor 
native up for judgment before the Com- 
missioner ! ” 

His breath came hard even now as he 
recalled that speech, practically the last, 
beyond a cold good-bye, he had heard from 
her lips. 

Two years ago, and he had not seen 
either her or England since. And now 


“Don’t you think it 4a time you gave up your 


pretensions ?” 
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she was coming here, with Captain Trevor, 
to disturb and upset all his carefully and 
laboriously attained calm. 

At that moment the Assis ant-Commis- 
sioner, a nice boy, fresh out fy m England, 
came in with a bundle of payers, which 
must be looked at and filed before break- 
fast; and in a moment his dreams had 
vanished, and the Deputy Commissioner 
was his own quiet, efficient, clear-headed 
self once more. 


CHAPTER IL. 


IX years! Aren’t you dreadfully 

sick of it?” 

The Deputy Commissioner smiled and 
shook his head. “ Not guilty.” 

“Really! I should have thought the 
endless round, the pettiness of native 


af 


troubles and squabbles must be deadly 
wearisome after the first novelty had worn 
off.” 

Those who knew the Deputy Commis- 
sioner well could have read his inward 
rage and scorn in the sudden, quick little 
deepening of the corners of his mouth. 


Also in the deliberation, almost hesitation, 
of his carefully courteous reply. “ I— 
assure you, to me, India is never petty, and 
never wearisome.” 

Mrs. Maxwell laughed, with a little airy 
shrug. “Estimable man! I should die 
of ennui in a week here. Give me Simla ! 
Don’t you agree with me, Margot?” 

The girl turned her head slowly, care- 
lessly. “What am I to agree about?” 

“That Ashmura would be insufferable 
for more than a week—at most.” 

“I reserve judgment. I haven't seen 
any of its attractions yet.” 

Mrs. Maxwell arched her delicate brows. 
“ Has it any?” 

The Deputy Commissioner's eyes 
twinkled. “ Hosts,” he replied gravely. 
“There’s the prison, the hospital, the 
Treasury, the Bazaar . 

Mrs. Maxwell gave a little scream. 
“Spare me, I beseech you. Is there 
nothing new ?” 

Margot leant forward. 
new canal!” 

Thorp glanced at her quickly. 
told you of that?” 

She met his eyes coolly. 


“There’s the 
“Who 


“Rao, our 
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bearer. He's an Ashmura man, and is 
immensely proud of its advancements. He 
is going to take me across and show me 
everything this afternoon.” 

“Not this afternoon,” quickly. 
would be caught in a deluge.” 

She shrugged almost imperceptibly. 
“Pooh! Who notices a few clouds in 
India? I don't suppose they mean any- 
thing.” 

“On the contrary, they have been bank- 
ing up for some days. I am afraid we are 
in for a real wet spell—out of season. You 
will have to put off your investiga- 
tions, I’m afraid, to a more propitious 
occasion.” 

“Eh?” spoke up the Colonel from the 
other end of the table. “ Did you say this 
means rain, Thorp?” 

“T am afraid it does, undoubtedly, sir.” 

“T thought so. That’s bad, isn’t #?” 

“ About as bad as it could be. I was 
just telling your daughter she will have to 
postpone her visit to the Canal works.” 

Margot glanced at him casually, then 
leant forward and addressed her father. 
“T am going this afternoon, Papa, with 
Captain Trevor. Rao is going to act as 
guide. Will you come too?” 

The Deputy Commissioner bit his lip. 
“You will dissuade her, sir. It would not 
only be very depressing in the wet, but— 
unsafe. The dams are not very solid yet, 
and the rains swell the torrent dan- 
gerously.” 

The Colonel looked at his daughter and 
smiled benignly. “Then, of course, you 
will not go, my child,” he said simply, as 
if that settled the matter. 

Margot looked straight at the Deputy 
Commissioner and smiled. Still smiling 
she turned to her right-hand neighbour. 
“ Are you afraid, Captain Trevor?” 

Thorp flushed. “ It—it is scarcely a 
question of personal — courage as far — 
as Trevor is concerned,” he said very care- 
fully. “ Naturally he would not take you 
for your own sake.” 

There was an ominous little flash in her 
grey eyes for a second ; then she shrugged 
her shoulders amusedly. “ As much of an 
old woman as ever!” she said lightly. 

Trevor puckered up his eyebrows con- 
cernedly. As a boy he had hero-wor- 
shipped Thorp blindly, and something of 
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“Is it anything to do with 
Miss Bathurst?” 


the feeling still remained. But he adored 
Margot Bathurst, and experience had 
taught him the dire results of thwarting 
any behest she might make. 

“Is it really unsafe?” he temporised 
weakly. 

“Dec'dedly, if the rain is heavy,” re- 
plied the Deputy Commissioner uncom- 
promisingly. “And India does not go in 
for April showers.” 

Margot’s lips were parted. There was 
a curious little expression in her eyes. 
“Are you going to cry off?” she asked 
distinctly. 


Mrs. Maxwell, tiring of her other neigh 


bours’ conversational powers—as_ she 
always did of everybody’s in three 
minutes—turned and joined in the contro- 
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versy, with her little high laugh. “Is he 
going to cry off! You outrageous child, I 
should think you would be the one to do 
that.” 

Margot’s eyes were on the Captain’s 
face. She was awaiting her answer. 

He looked at her irresolutely, torn in 
two. Then his eyes, as of long distant 
custom, sought those of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. And as of long distant cus- 
tom also, he found therein the courage he 
needed. 

“Yes; I am,” he said doggedly. Then 
laughed unhappily. “Don't be 
unreasonable, Margot ; Thorp must 
know better than we do. Perhaps 
it will clear up to-morrow, and 
then we can all go.” 

Margot shrugged, and without 
vouchsafing him another word, 
turned her shouider on 
him deliberately, and 
plunged into a lively 
discussion with her 
other neighbour, young 

Fairfax, the new Assis- 

tant - Commissioner, 

much to that suscep- 
tible youth’s joy and 
enslavement. But after 
luncheon, as she passed 
the Deputy Commis- 

\s:‘oner she paused be 

side him a second, her 

small hands clenched, 
ry and looked straight 

into his eyes. “ Never- 
theless I am going,” she said, low-voiced, 
contemptuously, “with Rao alone, since 
English courage shirks.” 

Thorp said nothing, but the instant he 
could escape he went out and interviewed 
the obsequious, easily terrorised Rao. 


te =) , 


CHAPTER IIL. 


AIN. Torrents, deluges of rain. 

The Deputy Commissioner looked out 
from the verandah at the indistinct, blotted 
landscape, and congratulated himself that 
he had dismissed all his guests early. 

Also he congratulated himself that once, 
years ago, in the doctor's absence, by a 
little timely assistance and knowledge he 
had practically saved the life of Huzia, 
Rao’s wife. 
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He sighed drearily looking out at the 
sodden prospect. 

The door was pushed open. 

“ Huzoor! rs 

He turned quickly. 

“ Ger-reeb-pun-waz! Most noble! ”— 
almost crawling on his belly in his abject 
fear and humiliation came Rao. “ Be not 
angry with this slave. God knows he had 


naught to do with it, por any evil in his 
thoughts . . .” 

Dire foreboding seized on Thorp’s mind. 
He took a quick step forward, his hand 
clenching spasmodically at his side. “ What 
Speak quickly ; no harm shall 


is it, Rao? 
befall you.” 

But Rao was powerless to stop his abject 
salaamings. “The Huzoor knows this 
slave hath no joy in life but to do the 
Huzoor’s orders. Did not the Cherisher- 
of-the-Poor save the worthless life ¥ 

Usually Thorp was the soul of patience, 
even to the endless compliments and 
flowery speeches of his native clients. But 
now his voice came shortly, sharply, cut- 
ting the other’s abject eloquence as with 
a knife. “Is it anything to do with Miss 
Bathurst ? ” 

The genuflections grew more abject. 
“ Huzoor Ps 

“ Has she gone to the Canal?” 

“Yea, Protector-of-the-Poor, 
atom of dust went not with her. 
slave knew naught about it. 
sahiba——” 

“Who is with her?” 

“ Jahana cs 

Jahana, the Ghazee’s most devoted satel- 
lite. Beggar and outcast of the very scum 
of the bazaar. 

From mere force of habit Thorp seized 
up his panama, though what use it would 
be in that deluge he did not wait to think. 

“ Bring a rope—ropes and a knife. And 
for your life run as you never ran be- 
fore!” And he was gone. 

The wind was blowing terrifically, and 
the rain in his eyes blinded him, but he 
plunged on desperately, guided by instinct, 
till he reached the river. It was roaring 
and rushing, a veritable torrent. He tore 
on. If only the dam had held! There 
were two. One, the great dam proper, at 
the point of the spit where the canal began 
—that was comparatively firm and could 


but this 
Nay, this 
The Miss- 
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stand a good deal of pressure—though the 
sluice gate was only half-built; but the 
other, the smaller one, where the tiny arm- 
let from the Gunjee trickled down into the 
very basin of the Canal ! 

He redoubled his speed. 

Breathless, spent, he arrived at last at 
the works to find his worst fears verified. 
The great dam still stood it was true, but 
the downpour had washed one-third of its 
height away, and the swollen river had 
succeeded in topping it, and was careering 
in a mad torrent down the bed of the new 
Canal. 

He caught his breath with almost a sob. 
That meant, beyond hope, the smaller dam 
must be gone too! So that anyone on the 
other side of the Canal ! 

He strained his eyes desperately, but 
the sudden dark of India had dropped 
like a curtain’ eyen as he ran, and he 
could see nothing but the blackness and the 
rain. 

“ Huzoor—the Miss-sahiba went across 
—before the dam broke z 

Rao was beside him, panting and fate- 
fe. 

“And then?” he hardly recognised his 
Own voice, it was so harsh and discordant. 

“Then—the water rose—and Jahana 
took fear—the base-born—and ran Fe 

A smothered curse fell from his dry lips. 
“There is still hope. The triangle is high 
land,” he said fiercely. “The Miss-sahiba 
may be still on it. If we shout r 

Rao’s hands fell apart helplessly, re- 
signedly. The Huzoor was quite mad. 
Without doubt the Miss-sahiba had 
perished long since—been swept into that 
raging, whirling flood. Still it was no 
good his saying anything. The Huzoors 
wers not only mad, but dangerous to 
thwart. So he stood silent, drenched, 
shivering, hopeless, but quite passive. 

While the Deputy Commissioner, hands 
hollowed to his mouth, shouted with all the 
power of his lungs. 

But the wind, and the rain, and the rush 
of waters rendered his voice practically 
inaudible even a few yards distant, and he 
realised it was hopeless to expect the 
faintest echo of it to reach across the tor- 
rent to the triangle. 

He turned to the patient bearer. 

“ Give me one of the ropes!” 
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“ Huzoor !” his voice rising in shrill pro- 
test. “ His most excellent cannot mean—” 

“ Be silent, and do as I tell you.” 

With steady, rapid fingers he knotted the 
stout rope round his body, and handed the 
end to the trembling Rao. He felt the 
other’s fingers tremble as he did so, and 
paused a second. “ Remember, Raojee, I 
trust you,” he said quietly. “ My life is 
in your hands, and my life contains that of 
Huzia. Be steadfast therefore and sure. 
Hold the rope lightly but firmly, and when 
you feel it grow taut above the water, 
hold for all you are worth, for that will 
mean that Miss-sahiba is coming oevr to 
you.” 

Rao cringed. 
hears.” 

“Then see you obey!” and Thorp, di- 
vested of his coat and boots, plunged into 
the torrent. 

It was gathering strength every minute, 
and good swimmer though he was, he felt 
himself being carried irresistibly down with 
the current. He struggled strenuously. 


“ Huzoor, this slave 


It was such a few yards to accomplish and 


meant so much. Almost from the first his 
mind had held no doubt. Margot was on 
that narrow triangle of high land, alone, 
helpless, cut off from all aid, and with the 
prospect of the water rising rapidly higher 
and higher, till it swept completely over 
her tiny island and carried her to a hideous 
death with it. Again and again, in those 
few paltry yards he was swirled out of 
his course, and again and again he turned 
back tirelessly, till at length his feet 
touched bottom, and, spent and breathless, 
he clambered up the steep side of the 
Canal. 

“ Margot!” 

There was a little breathless, sobbing 
cry, and a pair of small, ice-cold hands 
clung to him spasmodically. “Val! I— 
I knew you would come!” there was 
almost triumph in the cry. 

For a brief second his voice failed and 
he stood holding those small hands in a 
grip that hurt them. Then he spoke, and 
the quiet matter-of-fact tones of his voice 
in that pandemonium of wind and waters, 
made her laugh hysterically. “ Be quick, 
Miss Bathurst, there is no time to lose. 
Are you brave enough to go across alone?” 
There was a brief pause. 
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“And leave you here?” said Margot’s 
voice slowly. 

“And leave me here,” curtly. “See, 
here is one end of the rope tied to me, anJ 
Rao holds the other. But his courage ‘is 
rather a doubtful quantity, so there must 
be no delay. Do you think you have the 
pluck to make your way across, holding on 
to this rope? ” 

Again there was that tiny, almost im- 
perceptible pause. “And you?” she said 
then. 

“T shall go back as I came across. But,” 
grimly, “the longer you delay, the harder 
it will make it for me. I assure you theré 
is not the slightest danger,” almost im- 
patiently. “Rao has hold of the other 
end and will simply haul me across. It is 
no distance.” He was still holding her 
hands, and loosening his grip he guided 
them to the rope, and closed the small 
fingers gently round it. “It will soon be 
over,” he said. 

“Do you think I am afraid!” she 
flashed resentfully. 

“No, but I am,” he replied coolly. 
“Tell Rao to pull the rope sharply when 
you are across.” And with his heart in 
his mouth he watched her clamber down 
the bank into the mad rush of water. 
“Hold tight,” he called urgently.. “Go 
very slowly, and never leave go with both 
hands at once.” 

A queer little choked laugh came back 
to him out of the blackness, and that was 
all. 

Then he waited, waited with throbbing 
throat and tense muscles. Only too well 
did he know the pitiless strength of that 
swirling torrent. Suppose her strength 
gave out and she lost her grip! Suppose 

A jerk came at the rope that nearly 
flung him on his face, and with a great 
glad cry he plunged in. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HE Deputy Commissioner was tired of 
being a lion; tired of his prowess 
being in every mouth—even the Bazaar 
buzzed to the tune of the miracle per- 
formed by the wonderful Thorp-sahib ; 
tired of assuring everyone repeatedly he 
had done nothing any other man could not, 

and would not, have done in his place. 
Margot was unhurt. She had not even 
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taken a chill. She leant back amongst 
the amber, gorgeous cushions of the divan, 
and laughed at his discomfort. 

But when the rest had trickled severally 
away, and left them alone together, the 
laughter faded from her eyes. 
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“ Onee I—told you a lie. 


I was nerer engaged to 
Willie Trevor.” 


“Val,” unconsciously reverting to the 
old childish name, “ you—saved my 
life——” He glared at hen She 
laughed a little. “You need not be 
afraid. I am not going to praise you. I 
will not even thank you if you would rather 
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I did not. But—in justice to myself I 
want to say—lI'm sorry. I will even 
acknowledge, in the stress of my humility, 
that I behaved in a deplorably childish 
and reprehensible manner.” 

In spite of her half-jesting tone, he 
knew what it must have cost her to say so 
much. A great tenderness filled his eyes, 
and despite himself sounded in his voice. 

“You always were a brave little soul,” 
he said impulsively, then bit his lip 
vexedly at the slip. 

But she was looking at him curiously 
with wide eyes. Sitting so, with just that 
expression, she was uncannily like the little 
comrade he had~scolded and worshipped 
in the years gone by. She had a confes- 
sion to make, this mischievous, headstrong 
witch of twelve, and he stood there in his 
sixteen years of grave, rather stern, man- 
liness, ready to pronounce judgment, and 
if possible bestow absolution. 

“Once,” she spoke slowly, almost appre- 
hensively, “ I—told you a lie.” 

He nodded, waiting. “But you con- 
fessed ———” 

She shook her head quickly. 
that time.” 

He looked sorry. “ Well?” 

“T was very angry—terribly angry. I 
wanted to hurt you badly.” 

His face went white suddenly ; his eyes 
wandered unseeingly to the sun-drenched 
world without, where not a trace, beyond 
the renewed greenness, remained of yester- 
day’s storm. Round the sharp-cut minarets 
of the ancient palace, which for years had 
known no royal owner, purple-breasted 
pigeons circled graciously, their plumage 
iridescent in the fiood of yellow light. 
His eyes followed one particular pigeon 
in all its gyrations with minute atten- 
tion. 


“ Not 


There was a long pause. 

“Well?” he said at length, huskily. 

She spoke suddenly. quickly, with a 
sharp breath. “I was never engaged to 
Willie Trevor!” 

There was another pause while he 
watched the pigeon, broad wings out- 
spread, alight on a carved ledge, bowing 
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and dipping to the little mate already 
thereon. 

“I am sorry,” he said at last, distinctly, 
“that you were obliged to resort to suca 
strong measures.” 

He turned slowly to leave the room. 

“Val! ”—he paused—*“ I—I am sorry.” 

He did not look at her. “So am [,” 
he said drearily, and moved on. 

But she sprang to her feet, pale as he 
was, and yzloriously beautiful. 

“Do you—know what to-day is?” she 
cried after him recklessly, with brilliaat 
eyes. 

He stopped as though he had been shot 
and stood motionless. 

“ver 

Slowly he turned and faced her. 

The blood had come back to her face 
in a vivid carmine splash on either cheek. 
Her eyes were wide, and fixed childishly 
on his face. Her lips parted in a little 
breathless laugh. “ Have you brought me 
a valentine?” 

He was bark again in the past. 
years ago. 

Slowly, as in a dream, almost without 
his own volition he answered: “ There’s— 
only one thing I want you to accept———” 

Her eyes went speechlessly from is 
hands to his face. 

“Myself,” came that inexorable echo 
from the past. 

There was a little pulsing pause. 

Then she laughed, with a sound of tears, 
and tilted her chin. 

“[—Id rather have a box of sweets!” 
came her retort unsteadily. 

Once again he could not smile. His 
eyes were on her burningly, yet with a 
curiously dazed expression. 

“ Do—do you refuse—it ?” 

The tears were in her eyes now, though 
she smiled at him through them dazzlingly. 
The poor little pretence at impertinence 
failed her wholly, leaving face and voice 
infinitely sweet as she came toward ‘im 
with hands outstretched. “ I—suppose I'll 
have to be content with what I can get!” 


she said sobbing, as he caught her hands in 
his. 


Twelve 
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THE FUR SEAL 
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** Where the grey sea goes nakedly between the weed-hung shelves, 
And the little blue fox he is bred for his skin, and the seal they breed for themselves.”’ 


1894 my husband received his com- 


re 
mission as seal agent, with orders to 
leave San Francisco for the seal islands on 


June roth. The mid-winter fair held a 
carnival of roses the day before we sailed. 
The air was filled with their perfume, and 
the streets thronged with people. 

As the Lakme left the Golden Gate 
with its dozen passengers on board, almost 
strangers to each other, we felt like 
refugees, fleeing from home and country 
to an unknown land. 

A violet haze hung over the mountains ; 
the air was balmy, and the bay was alive 
with ships of many nations. Everywhere 
warmth and life were evident. The Lakme 
turned her face towards the north-west, 
and sailed steadily away with never a break 
for ten days. During our voyage the days 
lengthened, and the cold strengthened, till 
night and summer fled together. Every- 
one was cold. It was two months before 
I could say I was naturally warm again. 

After the first few days of close com- 
panionship on board a small merchant 
vessel, we found how dependent one is 
upon external surroundings for subjects of 


conversation. The changing climate, the 
eternal day, the grey albatross, the always 
interesting whale, and the seal islands were 
finally all that were left. 

The Pribyloff Islands lie in the north- 
western portion of the Behring Sea, and 
were discovered by the Russians in 1787. 
The valuable find was at once notified to 
the Czar, who, alive to the importance of 
the new source of revenue thus created, 
sent out convicts and noblemen, whom it 
was desired to exile, to work upon the new 
industry. Another means resorted to for 
securing the needed labourers was the raid- 
ing of the neighbouring Aleutian Islands, 
the timid natives being seized and carried 
off amid outrages such as are common to 
the traffic of slave dealers. Houses were 
hastily erected of solid stone, each con- 
sisting of one large low room _ without 
windows, and an entrance hall, called by 
the Russians a “ calladore,” an institution 
highly valued up to the present day, which 
supplies the place of kitchen, wash-room, 
garbage box, passage, and store-room, as 
well as front hall. The room into which 
it led contained usually a home-made 
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makeshift for a stove, built of stones and 
earth, on which cooking was done, and 
which, by means of a fire of seal blubber 
and driftwood, provided what little artificial 
heat there was, the driftwood required being 
carried from the opposite side of the island 
on the men’s backs, and when the supply 
gave out, as it often did, through the im- 
providence of the natives, there was great 
suffering. 

The manufacture of “quass” the 
national drink of the Russian peasantry, 
was taught, and has since been the one 
absolute necessity among the inhabitants. 

Under the Russian administration the 
natives herded together like cattle, dressing 
in sealskin, with no flannel or manufactured 
clothes of any kind. For themselves, how- 
ever, the Russians built a frame residence 
and a bake-house where bread for the 
entire island was baked. Whiskey was 
served freely, and the knout used when 
occasion demanded. 

A church was erected on each island, 
with turnip-shaped domes and a set of 
tinkling chimes; the natives were all 
baptised and made members of the Greek 
Church, being christened with Russian 
names of which the only virtue was the 
questionable one of their being those of the 
nobility of Russia. Rezanzoff, Philamonoff 
Oustegoff, Prekopeoff, Garakoff are speci- 
mens of the most euphonious. A gentleman 
on the Lakme coming up, said that 
when he required profanity he said 
“Ripsimia Malawansky,” and felt that he 
had freed his mind and committed no 
crime. Ripsimia afterwards became a 


familiar name to me, as she was janitor ct 
the Company House where we took our 
meals, and was, if possible, uglier than 
her name. 

During this period millions ot seals were 


slaughtered ; sea-otter too was common, 
selling for £2 each, where a poor one now 
brings £40. 

In 1867 the Russians sold Alaska, in- 
cluding the seal islands, to the United 
States for £1,500,000, and the Alaska 
Commercial Company secured a lease with 
the right to take seal upon the islands, they 
paying £11,000 for the privilege, the take 
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being restricted by Government to 100,000 
seal a year. This arrangement proved a 
most profitable one for the Company, which 
made many millions by the venture. In- 
deed, the seal were killed without thought 
for the future, males and females alike. 
This Company too are responsible for the 
removal of the old sod houses of the 
Russians, which were replaced by a number 
of little two-room cottages for the natives. 
The Government co-operated in this work 
to the extent of putting up a cottage on each 
island, which, though consisting of but one 
storey, was well planned and roomy. The 
islands were at this time also stocked with 
the blue fox, the valuable pelts of which 
added materially to the exchequer of the 
Company. 

In 1890 the lease was transferred to the 
North American Commercial Company, 
who undertook to keep the native houses 
in repair, to furnish a school and pay the 
teacher, and to keep a resident physician 
on each island; also to pay the natives, who 
do the sealing and any other work about 
the island, a reasonable amount for their 
services. To the inexperienced this last 
undertaking must seem a fair and right 
one, but after an opportunity of watching 
the native men at their work, I came rather 
to think that the Government ought to pay 
the Company a large price for acting as 
taskmaster to the most unwilling of ser- 
vants. 

Besides the Government agent on each 
island, the Commercial Company has 
generally three or four of its own repre- 
sentatives, a physician, and one man who 
acts in the double capacity of milk-maid 
and teacher, and occasional mule-driver if 
the necessity arrives. By this trio the 
interests of the Company are looked after 
thoroughly and unfalteringly. It is the 
Government agent’s duty to see that the 
desire to render faithful service to a large 
company does not interfere with the 
interests of the Government, nor entail 
wrong upon the natives whose guardian he 
is. 

As I was shivering in my berth one 
morning about four, I heard the captain 
say land was sighted. I arose at once, 

ce 
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forgot the flesh, and went on deck. The 
land was but a cloud to our unaccustomed 
eyes for hours, but the delight of watching 
it lose its ethereal aspect, and develop into 
land as we recognised it, was something 
long to be remembered. The approaching 
coast possessed a mysterious fascination. 
Beyond lay the mountains and volcanoes 
almost eternally shut out from 
sight. 

Yet farther beyond the clouds lay the 
seal islands, where we were to find a home 


human 


for a long year, perhaps two, perhaps for 
ever. Fancy a sea as cold as ice, and grey 


as old age, seen in the slowly fading light 
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bringing some new vista into view whose 
beauty increased as we penetrated the pass, 
and amid a silence as of a newly-created 
world, we reached the village of Dutch 
Harbour, which is half way from Seattle, 
the principal city of Washington, to Asia. 
There we were to remain for a few days 
in the hospitable and almost elegant home 
which was opened to us. 
women 


Although no 
were there to do the honours of 
hostess, two masculine agents of the Com- 
pany, with their perfectly-trained Chinese 
servants, left nothing to be desired. The 
natives stood on the wharf, gazing stupidly, 
dark, dirty, under-sized, and forlorn. 





DUTCH HARBOUR ; 


of a northern day! Whales spouting in 
their stately rhythmic way, birds swimming 


close to the ship, too fat to rise withcut 


extensive preparation. Fancy yourself 
tingling with cold, though the calendar 


says June 22nd, and the steamer slowly 
nearing the narrow channel, through which 
Captain Cook first sailed so long ago. 

It was not till evening, though still 
broad day, that Oonga Pass was reached. 
Oonga Pass—the words recall a scene of 
unsurpassed beauty, velvet carpeted, rain- 
bow hued and mountain guarded. The 
mountain tops and ravines were snow clad, 
and the air breathed of winter. After a 
sail of a couple of hours, each added mile 


U.S. GOVERNMENT HOUSE IN 


THE FOREGROUND. 


At Unalaska, but two miles distant, but 
separated by water, was a school kept by 
Mr. and Mrs. Tuck, which we visited, and 
upon our return the next season again 
called upon. During their seven years’ 
work many a stupid, sullen girl had been 
changed into a bright, pleasant woman, 
and the whole school showed the impress 
of love. When those girls raised their 
voices and sang “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
it brought tears to all eyes. We compared 
the clean faces and shining eyes with the 
sodden, abject appearance of the men on 
the wharf, and wished there were a school 
for boys on the same island, where, hand 
in hand, the youth could rise together. 
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Dutch Harbour nestled among the 
mountains, treeless, yet gorgeous. In a 
little holl@w away from the village is a 
small grove of pine trees planted by the 
Russians seventy years ago; they are only 
twenty feet high, but are the only trees 
the natives have ever seen. 
stalked about in plain view. 

Twenty-six hours’ journey from Dutch 
Harbour brought us to St. George. The 
island was all in red, green, and gold, with 
steep rocky coasts; the sun beamed bril- 
liantly and almost warmly. Here and 
there a seal darted through the water. A 
little nest of cottages painted white lay 
upon the hillside like a weary sea-gull 
resting after a journey. The air was filled 
with the low, humming call of the little 
auk or “chootsky,” as the Russians call 
it. St. George is their breeding-place, and 
nowhere in the world are birds seen in 
such numbers. A swarm of gnats as large 
as robins, but fit food for Epicurus, whose 
numbers cannot be estimated or lessened, 
though all the vessels in the sea turned 
their guns upon them! Along the shore 
rose flocks of gulls, sea-quail, ducks, and 


Reindeer 
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sea-parrots, all scolding vociferously. We 
noticed that the voices of birds, animals, 
and people of the north are unmusical. 

After landing on St. George we’ started 
out to view our kingdom, and found a tiny 
island, five miles wide by nine miles long, 
evidently of volcanic origin. Everywhere 
were evidences of an upheaval in the dim 
past. 

There were about eighty natives, three 
white men, and no white women. But few 
seal had arrived. We visited their breed- 
ing grounds, however, and saw a few males 
hauled up in anticipation of the coming 
gladiatorial contests. The old males are 
called bulls; the young males bachelors, 
or holusyacks ; the females cows, and the 
young are called pups—imagine little black 
Newfoundlands without any legs, bleating 
like a lot of hungry lambs. On our first 
exploring tour we only saw a few old 
males, noted the millions of little auks, 
heard a blue fox making its mournful cry 
like a person in pain, sat in the sun which 
still shone, and admired the gorgeous 
mosses and dainty wild flowers, with the 
snow on the mountains almost within 





SLAUGHTERING A DRIVE OF FUR SEALS. 
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reach. ‘lhen we climbed a hill and came 
to the native cemetery, where the graves 
lay hudd!ed together, each with a fancifully 
painted Greek cross at the head, but no 
name or inscription to tell who lay 
beneath. The blue-bells and _ violets 
covered everything where the deep wet 
grass would give them a foothold. Here 
was hay for all the ranches in the West, 
and yet they shipped baled hay up on the 
Lakme on account of the fog of which 
we had heard so much, but had not yet 
seen, and rather doubted—a doubt to be 
soon removed, for before many days the 
fog was almost perpetual, a solid wall of 
grey, wet, chill, ugly, hiding the light of 
day, yet refusing to creep under the cover 
of darkness. The Navy curses it; it 
makes the officers’ lives a nightmare, often 
necessitating the most active efforts to 
avoid a wreck and disgrace, with a probable 
death in the sea that never warms. 

That first day all the native men brought 
in their blue fox skins, caught the winter 


before, to the Government agent to have 


them counted and turned over to the 
Company, the Government allowing the 
natives a credit of £1 for each skin, 
receiving that amount from 
pany for the same. The men _ brought 
in over four hundred vile - smelling 
dusty skins, and heaped them on the 
Brussels carpet which covered the double 
parlours of the Government House. 

During July the seal rookeries filled, 
and on warm days—that is, days that were 
not too cold (for it was never warm)—we 
would steal up cautiously to one of them 
and sit on the rocks above, watching the 
seal for hours. Although the seal is 
amphibious, nature surely never meant it to 
navigate out of water, flippers being very 
poor substitutes for legs as locomotive 
power on land, which is to them a lounging 
and breeding-place. When their stomachs 
are entirely empty they seem to enjoy lying 
in the fog among the rocks. Sunshine 
sends them to the water as a shower sends 
us to the house. 

We soon accustomed ourselves to the 
peculiar monotony of the life, and began to 
study the people and animals ; watched for 


the Com- 
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a ship, and eagerly read letters when they 
came, which was once in several weeks, 

We noticed that there could be seen 
little dark-skinned boys hanging about the 
fence. Having a weakness for small boys 
we encouraged them to become acquainted. 
They knew no English, and every day for 
a couple of months we gave them a little 
drill. They picked it up readily, and 
became very interesting, and we grew fond 
of them. Suddenly their visits ceased, and 
they never came again as a class, their 
parents assuming that we were using this 
means to secure information as to their 
habits at home. 

Before many days we could hear the 
roar of the seal and sea-lions, and soon the 
whole world for us was like the inside of a 
menagerie. I often walked out alone to 
listen to the music so different from that at 
home—music in which there were no 
intervals of rest, no moment when the big 
horns and the kettle-drums played softly, 
while the sweet stringed instruments sang 
of peace and goodwill. Here the seal and 
sea-lions roared, and the surf pounded day 
and night, roared and pounded as though 
a mighty conductor had called “ Fortissimo 
for ever!” The kittiwakes and chootskies, 
urged on by the same magic wand, chatted 
and scolded, and the blue fox wailed, 
adding no small volume to the already 
deafening chorus. To lie on a bed of 
moss, out of sight of the village, and out of 
touch with the world, looking three thou- 
sand miles across the sea, helped me to 
sympathise with Robinson Crusoe, and to 
realise his emotions when he found 
Friday. 

The male seal is a domestic tyrant, while 
the female is as perfect a specimen of 
coquette as ever wore a petticoat. Per- 
haps her perfection in that art accounts 
for his Turk-like attitude at home. The 
old males come to the breeding-grounds 
in June, one by one; the stronger swim- 
mers, arriving first, secure their claim by 
right of squatter sovereignty. The most 
desirable locations are those nearest the 
sea. Later arrivals must run the gauntlet 
of the first comers, who give them a warm 
reception. Often the roars of deadly 
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A SEA LION ROOKERY, 


combat are the first indications the human 
inhabitants of the island have of the 
advent of the aborigines. Battles fierce 
and deadly are waged : pelts are torn, eyes 
destroyed, and flippers mutilated, and the 
new hearth-stones christened in blood. 
Soon, a walk to the rookeries reveals 
a rocky bit of coast, with old male seals 
lying sleeping, never very close to each 
other, apparently unconscious of the cares 
of the world. But let a neighbour move 
a trifle too near—the sleep is rudely 
broken, and with powerful bounds and 
roars of rage the intruder is put to flight. 
All this time the cows are nearing home, 
and they too come crawling out upon the 
rocks. No sooner does the little mouse- 
like head protrude itself from the water 
than the whole seal village is aroused. 
Mrs. Seal never doubts her popularity. 
She is seized by half-a-dozen admirers 
Even 


simultaneously, rudely but warmly. 
the elegance of her sealskin jacket does 
not save her from the impetuosity of her 


suitors. She is tossed about among them 


till both coat and feelings aré lacerated, 
and life-long enemies made. Then she is 
carried bodily by the teeth of her conqueror 
to the sweet serenity of his home. She 
does not reign alone, however ; sometimes 
forty others, no less ardently fought for, 
share her joys and sorrows. 

A visit to a rookery in July will reveal a 
domestic artist of a 
The proud possessor of forty 
wives is now the nurse of as many pups. 
The seal mother is a typical new woman, 
and spends her time away from home 
swimming over 100 miles for food, when 
within a mile from home are shoals of 
codfish of the highest grade, the pups in 
the meantime going hungry. Nature ab- 
hors a vacuum, and empty pups bleat 
constantly; this is wearing on the patri- 
archal papa, and he grows ferocious. Snaps 
and snarls greet the youngsters, and when 
the truant wives finally reach home, they 
are cuffed and snapped at in a truly human 
fashion. 

The bulls often weigh 


scene 
funny. paper. 


worthy an 


hundred 


five 
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pounds, and when they come in the spring 
they are dark grey and very fat, but after 
they haul up they never leave their posts 
till the young begin to take to the water, 
six or eight weeks from birth. As-they 
have neither eaten nor drank all that time, 
they are thin and cadaverous, covered with 
wounds received in bloody contests with 
their rivals, sometimes blind, always a dis- 
grace to their sex. The young holusjacks 
no longer fear them, and come boldly into 
the harem and 
sit down at 
their enemies’ 
firesides. Dur- 
ing the sum- 
mer they have 
had a sad 
time, the brave 
young holus- 
jacks herding 
together as 
though under 
a social ban, 
within sight of 
the domestic 
bliss of Seal 
Hollow, but 
not allowed to 
penetrate _its 
sacred _pre- 
cincts. 

As none but 
holusjacks were 
considered kill- 
able, this habit 
of crowding 
together makes 
the task of 
securing skins an easy one. When the 
weather is suitable for taking their skins, 
the Government agent orders a drive. The 
native men, always careful to keep the wind 
towards them, and off the seals, steal be- 
tween them and the sea in the darkest 
hour of the night. Rising suddenly, shout- 
ing and jumping, the poor seal flies in 
terror from its one salvation, the sea, and 
direct inland as the natives desire. 

When we watched a drive it was always 
a careful, easy affair, probably inflicting 
little suffering; but with the agent’s eye 


A NATIVE FAMILY, 
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removed, the natives, having no pity for 
the seal, make them go fast and furiously, 
piling on top of each other, fighting and 
roaring till blood marks their journey. 
When driving seals the men are armed 
with long clubs; a pod of about twenty 
seals is driven up in a timid, moving mass, 
and two or three men strike them on the 
heads. One well-directed blow knocks - 
them senseless. At once, another man 
stabs them to the heart, and skins the 
body. About 
two minutes 
will change the 
active young 
holusjack into 
a seal-skin, 
ready for “My 
Lady,” and a 
little bundle of 
flesh and bones 
not worth a 
penny to the 
outside world, 
but quite valu- 


able to one 
hungry for 
meat or in 


need of a fire, 
for which the 


blubber is 
utilised. 
Within the 


past few years 
the agents of 


St. George 
have insisted 
PRIBYLOFF ISLANDS. on the men 


doing all the 
work on the killing-grounds, so the women 
hang about the outskirts and take some of 
the meat home to feast upon. Generally 
after the first annual killing everyone is ill 
—too much seal meat; when properly 
cooked, however, this meat makes a very 
welcome change from canned foods. 

In nearly every respect the sea-lion drive 
is like the one just described, but is 
much more exciting. The sea-lions are 
driven, males, females, and pups _indis- 
criminately, and as the males weigh as 
much as two thousand pounds, and are 
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vicious if angry, the drive is the occasion 
of great excitement and festivity. They 
are shot on the killing-ground instead of 
being clubbed, as they are too vicious to 
admit of any other method. The sea-lion 
proves most useful to the Aleuts, as there 
is no part of its body that is not utilised. 
‘The skin supplies the covers for the lighters 
used to empty the cargoes from the coal 
steamers ; the intestines are cleaned, dried, 
split, and sewed together for raincoats 
which they call “ kamalakas”; for thread 
they use the sinew, which can be divided 
into strands fine enough to use with a 
cambric needle, and strong as heavy linen ; 
the flesh is fine eating, tasting something 
like beef; the flippers make the soles of 
boots, and the gullets the tops of the same; 
the stomach is used to hold seal oil; the 
heart and liver are eaten raw, and I believe 
there is nothing left. The choicest bit an 
Aleut can get is a piece of seal or sea-lion 
meat after it has been kept till thoroughly 
spoiled. 

I have stepped into a native house that 
was clean and well kept, and the odour 
of this “keesly seal meat,” as they call 
it, would drive me out immediately. 
The agents try to stop the practice, 
but it is slow work stopping a habit of 
generations. 

After we had been on the island a few 
months I discovered that the babies were 
swaddled, as they were in the days of 
Moses. It was painful to see only the 
face of a black-eyed baby, and the rest of 
its body done up like a little mummy. I 
told one of the young mothers to unwrap 
her baby that I might see it. She removed 
the square of cloth, which was wonderfully 
folded about it, and there lay the naked 
baby, with arms pinioned to his sides, and 
feet tied so tightly together that a knife 
could not be slipped between them. I felt 
it must be stopped, and finally found two 
young women, Martha and Steponita, willing 
to make wardrobes for their infants. The 
agent issued orders for the material, and I 
cut and basted, the two women coming 
every day to sew. Martha had a little two- 
year-old girl, but she said she would like to 
dress her. baby as Americans do theirs. 
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She sewed without a thimble, and badly, 
but by the time the two wardrobes were 
completed they had both improved greatly. 
Steponita’s baby was a week old when it 
was christened, and I attended the cere- 
monial. 

In the centre of the church was a little 
tub filled with tepid water, though the 
church was far from warm. I have for- 
gotten all the details, but I remember that 
the priest, after the nurse had unwrapped 
the infant until he was utterly naked, took 
the little creature (named Peter, being 
born near St. Peter’s Day), clipped off 
three little wisps of its hair, immersing it in 
the tub. He then blessed every part of 
the baby’s body, a tedious process. But 
this was not all; the child had to undergo 
three further dips into the water, during 
which little Peter cried and kicked so 
lustily that I was alarmed, and, as the 
future proved, not without cause, for he 
lived but a few weeks. I was sure he was 
injured at baptism, but the Aleuts think 
you cannot receive any harm in church. 
He never wore his pretty little clothes until 
they buried him. I was glad he had been 
swaddled, as the native women would have 
said it was the clothes that had killed him. 
When Martha’s little girl came she was 
dressed from the first, and grew so strong 
and sweet that Martha and I were proud 
of her. 

During the summer months our one ex- 
citement was the occasional visit of the 
Behring Sea Tleet, composed of nine 
vessels, including war-ships and revenue 
cutters. They always anchored in front of 
our village, and made a formal call on the 
Government agent. Visits on board and 
dinners on shore created a break in our 
monotonous life. 

As winter came we saw more of the 
foxes, which had kept among the bird- 
nests in the rocks during the summer; 
they were the blue and white fox, about 
the size of a terrier, but with long fur and 
large bushy tail. The blue fox, when at 
his best, has very much the colour of a 
maltese cat ; they are taken in traps in the 
winter and are considered very valuable. 
There are only a few places in the world 
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FIVE LITTLE ALEUTS. 


where they are found, and never in large 
numbers. 

The winter we were on St. George the 
sea was filled with ice for months, pre- 
venting the foxes getting to the water for 
The consequence was they were 
starved into coming about our doors for 
food. The agent bought 
tons of hard bread and donated several 
barrels of salt beef, which he freshened, 
and we fed the foxes near our house and 
in our yard for months, but so many died 
that the next winter none were trapped for 
fear of entirely exterminating the fox life 
on the island. 

St. George is out of the track of ice- 
bergs, as Behring Sea is too shallow to 
float them. But about the first of January, 
long after we had been covered with snow, 
one night the ice crept softly in. It was 
interesting at first, and before we grew 
weary it moved out again. It was only 
drift ice from the north of the Yukon and 
coast of the mainland. Before many days 
it returned ; finally the entire island was 
surrounded, and the music of the surf was 


sea-eggs. 


Government 





drowned. The birds, seals, and lions had 
long since left, a whale had not been scen 
for several weeks, and the silence of the 
grave was ours. The natives are a quiet 
people, the children never playing noisily 
as American children do. Besides, it was 
so cold and the snow was so deep that no 
one seemed inclined to more than flit from 
one house to another. 

It was now, after the ships had left the 
sea, and the seal had followed, after we 
were really shut in from all the world 
without, that I began to realise how much 
woman’s society means to woman. 

One of the representatives of the Com- 
pany, a retired whaler who had run away 
to sea when eight years old, and in spite of 
being made to dance at a rope’s end much 
too frequently for comfort had worked his 
way up until he commanded a vessel and 
read the best of literature, did all within 
his power to make my winter pleasant, and 
retains a warm place in my memory. 

Another was a_ gentleman from San 
Francisco, who was so filled with know- 
ledge that an encyclopedia was not needed 
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on the island. Mention an artist or poet, 
or his achievements, and woe-betide you 
if your information were defective. Mr. M. 
was a reserved, quiet man, but now and 
then would bring out his flute and help us 
to pass a portion of a weary day. 

The doctor, however, was the one who 
saved us from complete mental stagnation. 
Never was there.a day in the winter when 
his brilliant wit failed to lighten the leaden 
cloud that occasionally threatened to 
shadow us. He it was who suggested 
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object of interest on the island. It has a 
gorgeously decorated interior, but no seats, 
and is poorly warmed. ‘The services are 
frequently five hours long. Few physical 
ailments are considered excuse sufficient 
for absence from services. The men did 
the singing, responding with fervour through 
the long service in an unknown tongue. 
The natives speak of having sent several 
thousand dollars years ago to Russia, in 
payment for a translation of the church 
service in the Aleutian language. They 





A SCENE IN SITKA, 


Herbert Spencer when novels had grown 
unbearable, or when incipient melancholia 
seemed about to claim us for its own; it 
was he again who brought a case of suffering 
that we might assuage, thus turning our 
eyes outward instead of upon ourselves. 
St. George has a dragon ; it is ennui, and it 
was the doctor who never failed to lay it 
low. 

As a distraction I tried to analyse the 
people. Better attempt to study the 
Sphinx. They speak Aleut, and can speak 
a little English, but refuse to do so—why, 
no one knows. The church is the one 


have never received either prayer-books or 
money, and will probably never suspect 
the context of their creed in this life. The 
priest is the father of all, scolding, ad- 
monishing, threatening all with some effect 
while his eyes are upon them. With the 
ignorance now prevailing the church seems 
to suit the needs of the people better than 
a religion requiring more thought and fur- 
nishing less entertainment. 

There was no one on St. George who 
bore the sign of age. Eighteen is the 
average—few living to reach fifty. The 
climate is not wholly to blame—rather 
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their childish ignorance of the laws of 
health. 

During Easter week they dance every 
night, even tiny children waltzing as 
naturally as a duck swims. Perspiring 
profusely, they go outside without coats 
and stand in the snow till cooled off. 
The quass brews thin the blood, and leave 
the devotees pale and emaciated, with diges- 
tive systems out of order. Poor food, 
wretchedly cooked—if cooked at all— 
spoiled meat, and crowded sleeping rooms, 
tubercular affections the rule, and ignorance 
of the spread or prevention of the germ 
universal—all combine to relieve the 
climate of part of the responsibility. 

Old wives’ fables supersede physicans’ 
prescriptions, and a string tied above the 
part diseased is a specific for all ills. Some- 
times a timely call by a resident physican 
reveals this insidious string tied by an old 
woman, just in time to save a limb from 
mortification. The physician is seldom 
called, his visits being rather tolerated than 
courted. 

The children are kept in one short little 
garment, barefoot, nearly all the winter—to 
keep them in the house, their mothers say ; 
but I have seen many a bare-legged little 
man running away from home through the 
snow. 

The Government supplies the natives 
with all the food and clothing necessary, 
and there is no need of suffering. Ducks 
and geese are plentiful during the autumn, 
but there are few feather-beds and pillows 
on the island. Many of the houses present 
a very pretty homelike appearance, being 
painted, papered, and carpeted, with some 
furniture. It was always a mystery how 
they managed to make as good an appear- 
ance as they did with but two rooms, and 
sometimes six persons in the family. The 
people look pretty clean, and some really 
are neat. Marriage is universal, and homes 
there are that really are homes. The years 
of subjection have left them timid, de- 
ceptive, and apparently hopeless, merry 
in a quiet, childish way, but never joyous 
or enthusiastic. Some of the women are 
quite nice-looking ; they all have beautiful 
dark hair, and, strange to say, keep it clean 
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and well combed. 


They are of course, 
dark-skinned, but many are white enough 
to tell the story of lighter blood than Aleut 
running in their veins. 

During the winter there were three 


deaths, all from consumption. I attended 
the funerals of all, as the agent and his 
wife were expected to do so. The first was 
somewhat surprising. We had been asked 
what hour we would prefer, and had fixed 
upon 10 a.m. On reaching the church we 
found the people assembled, the women 
on one side, the men on the other, all 
standing. The chief mourner, the widower, 
sang in one of the choirs. After the ser- 
vice proper, each man and boy singing 
continuously, marched up, knelt at the 
cross, bowed, kissed the floor three times 
and the cross three times, then kissed the 
dead woman three times, on lips, brow and 
hands. Finally, the widower came down 
from the choir, calmly singing, and fell in 
with the rest. After the men, the women 
did the same; even little children were 
lifted up to kiss the dead woman. 

During the service, I had noticed at the 
foot of the coffin, on a stand, a dish of rice, 
rounded up and covered with raisins, which 
was carried after the coffin to the cemetery, 
I believe, and finally each one ate of it. 
Six weeks after the funeral another dish is 
made, and all eat again. I never found 
out the significance of the service. 

On St. George sorrow is never assumed. 
They don’t pretend to grieve, unless it is 
for the third husband or wife, as the Greek 
church only allows of three. ‘The last one 
is selected with great care, and is usually 
young and as strong as possible. 

When Steponita lost her baby I pitied 
her so, as she really looked sad. When I 
spoke of it to the others they said, “ Oh 
yes, it is hard on Peter (the father) to lose 
a boy.” 

The Aleuts take no note of their 
birthdays, but date their lives from their 
christenings, or “ Iminimik” as they call it. 
One of their customs is to dress in their 
best, and with a clean handkerchief held 
conspicuously in the hand, to call up every- 
one in town, the Government (as _ they 
called us) and Company especially. At 
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first we were not aware of the custom, and 
several had come and stayed hours without 
saying a word, finally going away empty 
handed. I learned afterwards that the 
handkerchief was carried to receive con- 
tributions. We laid in a stock of raisins 
and nuts, and never allowed another 
Iminimik to pass without doing our share 
towards a celebration. When possible an 
Iminimik -was terminated with a quass 
brew, sugar, dried apples, canned milk, and 
everything sweet, all saved for weeks before- 
hand, and gallons of the quass made for the 
occasion. It is worse than the vilest 
whiskey, and is thick like yeast; but it 
makes the Aleut forget the dreadful 
monotony of life in a desert island, and 
they all drink it, men, women, and 
children. Government agents have vainly 
tried to stop it. 

At last the winter came to an end, and 
in June, just two days after the ice had 
moved away, a native man came in and 
calmly announced “a steamer.” The long 
waiting was over, in a few hours we would 
know that our families and friends were 
still upon the earth. 

I had expected to hear a shout from 
the native boys and men, but the same 
calm that had always prevailed continued 
to reign. ‘The women stood by their doors 
with their shawls over their heads gazing 
out at the sea, as they did so often when 
no ship was in sight. Even I had become 
so much an Aleut as to continue my 
embroidery while waiting for the steamer 
to anchor, finding with surprise how steady 
my nerves were. As I watched through 
the glass the lighter coming in from the 
Lakme 1 thought I saw a gleam of 
red, too bright to belong to a man, but 
would not allow myself to think it could 
mean a woman with a scarlet blouse. 
Finally I saw her climbing the hill. I 
forgot my calm and flew towards her. 
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Imagine the rest! Then half a dozen 
fresh men, with thoughts I had not heard 
expounded for a year, came to speak to me. 
I waved them back; I had had enough 
of men—my friend with her woman’s ways, 
her woman’s voice and way of looking at 
things, filled my horizon completely. 

Poor Robinson Crusoe, it was too bad 
Friday was a man! 

Two weeks later we said good-bye to 
St. George, and started back to the world. 
The first night out we passed, in the grey 
of the Alaska twilight, a steamer towing a 
brigantine. They passed near the Zakme, 
and so quietly, with sails outspread and 
coloured light fore and aft, that we were, 
filled with admiration. “A painted ship 
upon a painted ocean!” 

The next morning we rose at four. I 
had profited by my voyage of the year 
before, and had not only my hot-water 
bottle, but winter clothing, and three 
steamer rugs. The captain brought me a 
cup of coffee ; the mate made a lee with an 
old sail, and I sat in my steamer chair 
content. Soon we neared the coast-line of 
the Aleutian Islands, and tk-re we saw 
what we had so longed to see—a volcano 
smoking away like a chimney with a big 
wood fire below. We watched it for hours. 
The effect of that one black-browed moun- 
tain among its snow-covered companions 
was magnificent. 

Finally we left it behind, and were soon 
once more in harbour at Unalaska. Then, 
with but a few days’ stop there, we left the 
frozen, snowy North, and soon were 
revelling in the warm sun of the Pacific, 
which meant home to us. 

Alaska is now a thing of the past to me, 
but its memory will for ever remain, and the 
thought of it, shut out from the world by a 
frozen sea, fills me with pity for the un- 
fortunate Aleut whose lot is cast in such an 
unfriendly climate. 








By H. PERCIVAL 


IM, THE RANGER, stood at his door- 

way, a letter in his hand, looking into 

the forest. Watchet, his dog, stood by his 
side looking at him. 

Jim had known and loved the forest all 

his life. His father and grandfather had 


been Rangers before him. As a little lad 
he had run to school through the green 
aisles, and on Sundays had accompanied 
his parents to church, walking home again 


through the trees. His childish idea of 
heaven was a beautiful forest with angels 
perched on the tree boughs ; a flat, treeless 
plain his idea of hell. He grew up to 
manhood amongst the forest creatures, and 
the trees were his friends. It was a miser- 
able time to him when the head ranger 
came round, and the trees were marked to 
be cut down. He almost seemed tc see 
them shiver when the fatal red mark was 
made on their trunks. He had even stolen 
out at night and rubbed the mark from 
his favourites. And when the woodmen 
came, and the great giants came groaning 
down, he cou!dn’t bear to watch, but would 
go away to the other end of the forest, 
where he couldn’t even hear the blows of 
the axe. So he grew up, tall and straight 
and clear eyed, and now he was all alone. 
except for Watchet. More alone perhaps 
than he had ever been or felt. Last win- 
ter, leaving his forest asleep, he had gone 
away for the first time. While away he 
had met the “only woman in the world” 
for him. He had loved her, and told her 
ot the forest, of his little brown cottage, 
and his quiet life, surrounded by trees aad 
birds. He told her of the different sea- 
scns and their meanings, and she loved 
him and listened ; and, loving him, fancied 
368 


that with him the life in the forest would 
be beautiful. They two all alone! As 
the wood pigeons cry in their nests in the 
fir trees: “ Only we two, we two, only we 
two!” So they were ‘married and weat 
to the forest, but did not “ live happy ever 
after,” as the old stories say. At first 
all went well, and the little brown cottage 
rejoiced in muslin blinds and dazzling 
windows, and Watchet lay jealous on th? 
hearthrug. Then a new thing entered the 
cottage, an unknown town thing that she 
had brought with her—“nerves!” Jim 
didn’t understand it, and neither did 
Watchet, though they talked of it in their 
long walks together. The wood pigeois, 
the quiet, the whisper and rustle of ihe 
forest got on her nerves, she said. The 
little muslin curtains got limp, the windows 
dull. Watchet saw tears for the first time. 
And then he followed his mistress and 
master, who carried a tin box on his 
shoulder, to the edge of the forest, avd 
they came back alone to the quiet of the 
cottage. The muslin curtains disap- 
peared, and it seemed as if they had never 
been. 

It was a summer day now as Jim 
and Watchet stood at the doorway, and 
it was two months since the muslin cur- 
tains had disappeared. It was beautifully 
fine; the sun filtered through the thick 
foliage of the oak trees, and a gentle breeze 
murmured in the branches. There were 
three storeys in the forest. The lower 
one Watchet liked the best. The rabbits, 
stoats, and foxes lived in that ; primroses, 
bluebells, violets, and the sweet little wou J- 
sorrel. The second storey was inhabited 
by blackbirds, thrushes, and others of the 
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feathered race, crab-apple trees, haw- 
thorns, and hazels. Up in the top storey 
dwelt rooks, crows, and jays, against whom 
Jim waged war, and here the oak trees and 
taller firs saw the sun. 

Jim was wondering how anyone could 
find the forest dull. His letter distressed 
him. She was well and loved him, but he 
mustn’t ask her to live in that lonely forest. 
She couldn’t stand it. Wouldn’t he come 
and live in the town? He smiled grimly 
to himself, wondering what he could do 
in a town. Then he sighed as he 
shouldered his gun and, followed by 
Watchet, left the cottage. It was a small 
clearing only that he called home. A 
little brown cottage with a tiny garden 
and green fence. All round was the 


forest and tall bracken. Flowers wouldn't 
grow well, as near by were some big fir 
trees, which took all the moisture out of 
the ground, making it dry and sandy. 
Jim strode along, Watchet at his heels. 
The path went by a stream, where grew 
the tall willow-herb and rose-bay. 


The 
wind was whispering to the rushes, and 
little rabbits scurried across their path. 
Water-voles excited Watchet, but Jim 
noticed nothing, his heart was too heavy. 
The jays screamed discordantly and 
triumphantly, seeming to know he wouldn't 
shoot them. Only once did he raise his 
gun, and that was when the wood pigeons 
began their oft-repeated cry: “Only we 
two, we two, only we two”; but he didn’t 
shoot them. He did his round mechani- 
cally, and returned home to his lonely 
cottage. The sun set, and the owls woke 
up and hooted dismally to each other, or 
flew silently by in pursuit of food. 
Ghostly night-jars made strange noises 
and stranger acrobatic flights. Bats 
squeaked, and in the distance the sharp 
bark of a fox roused Watchet to fury. His 
master sat long that night smoking and 
thinking, long after the fire had gone out, 
and Watchet sat watching him with his 
loving brown eyes. 

Summer passed and autumn came in 
generous mood laden with fruit and nuts. 
The forest was quite lively and echoed 
with the merry shouts of children who 
came blackberrying, and _nutting-carts 
came, too, and reapers to cut the bracken 
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for winter forage, and they brought 
strange dogs with them, so both Watchet 
and his master were very busy. 

One evening as Jim and Watchet were 
coming home, Watchet turned into the 
bracken with his nose to the ground. He 
ran a little way sniffing, and then stopped 
with a short, sharp bark. Jim thought he 
had a hedgehog, so called and whistled 
to him, but Watchet looked at his master 
and barked again, a quick imperious bark. 
Jim went to him, and saw lying amongst 
the golden bracken a little child. A 
golden, curly-headed little lad of about 
three, with blackberry stained mouth and 
hands, and flushed face still wet with 
tears. Jim stooped down and looked at 
it, and Watchet wagged his grey body (he 
had no tail), and looked from the child 
to his master. Jim picked up the child, 
and he turned with a sob in his sleep and 
nestled into the strong arms. “ What shall 
I do with it?” he wondered. “ Whose child 
is it? How did it get here?” And a great 
wish sprung up in his heart to keep him. 
How happy he could be with a child to 
bring up in the forest. He would teach 
him to love it as he did, and it would 
help him to forget the time of the muslin 
curtains. He stood uncertain for a 
moment, and then the child stirred and 
murmured “Mamma.” Jim gave a start. 
What was he thinking of? All this time 
whilst he was standing there a mother was 
searching for her child. He knew about 
mother-love ; he had seen the fierce vixen 
fighting for her cubs, and even the stupid 
sheep stamp at a dog in defence of her 
lamb. Then, holding it tenderly, he 
turned back along the road to the lodge 
at the entrance to the forest. An old 
dame lived there, and had lived there for 
a very long time. She knew the business 
of every one in the little village even 
better than they knew it themselves; she 
would tell him whose child it was. 

The child slept peacefully, not even 
waking when the old woman, after peer- 
ing at him, exclaimed, “ Why that be the 
Squire’s youngest. They be all in a way 
about him for sure.” And Jim hurried 
on, trying not to hear the next remark 
which he knew would be about his wife. 
He heard faintly : “She have been away 
a long time for sure.” 
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The Squire’s house stood a little way 
out of the village. As Jim, followed 
closely by Watchet, passed up the drive 
to the house, he saw a boy's face at one 
of the front windows; and before he 
reached it the front door was thrown open, 
and a boy about nine stood on the 
threshold. 

“Oh! have you found him?” he cried. 
“Mother, mother, Jack is found!” and 
he ran in shouting, “Come at once!” 

Jim followed him into the hall, and 
Watchet followed his master. 

It was a large oak-panelled hall they 
entered, with a fire of logs burning at one 
end. Down the shallow steps came ~a 
lady running, followed, so it seemed to 
Jim, by quite a crowd of children. The 
lady ran to him, and taking the child out 
of his arms began to hug it. The child 
woke and cried. The children shouted, 
and laughed, and jumped round their 
mother and restored brother, and there 
was a good deal of noise. 

At last the lady, still holding the child 
fast in her arms, turned to Jim and asked 
him, “Where he had found her darling 
Jack.” The children all turned and fixed 
their bright eyes on Jim, and when he told 
them it was not he, but Watchet, the up- 
roar broke out afresh. One ran for milk 
and one for bones. Watchet was patted 
and praised, called a “ good dog” and “a 
poor old fellow!” He was dreadfully 
embarrassed, though much gratified, and 
the milk and bones were delicious. Jim 
looked on amazed. It seemed to him won- 
derful that a mother should make such a 
fuss about one being lost when she had 
so many other children. Surely she could 
spare one and not miss it. And then for 
the first time a bitterness swelled up in his 
heart against her who had left him. 
Would he always be alone, would he never 
have any little ones to climb round his 
knees ? and he turned away abruptly from 
the cluster of children round their mother 
and Watchet. 

The Squire’s lady understood his 
thoughts a little. She knew his story, and 
putting out her hand to him she said, “ You 
are Jim the Ranger aren't you? I thank 
you very, very much for bringing my boy 
back. My husband is out. He would 
thank you better than I can. Can I do 
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anything for you? 
want ?” 

“Thank you, ma’am, nothing,” replied 
Jim. “I wouldn't take any reward for 
bringing your child back to you, though I 
did for a minute want to keep him,” he 
added smiling. And saying “ Good-bye” 
he turned to leave the hall, followed, for 
the first time in his life, reluctantly by 
Watchet, who, however, carried a large 
bone in his mouth. 

“Won't you take something before you 
go?” asked the oldest boy, walking with 
him to the door, with a fine assumption of 
the Squire’s company manners. “ No- 
thing? Oh, we will come and look you 
up sometime, you and your jolly dog,” and 
with a parting pat to Watchet on the 
steps he ran back again into the hall. 
Jim and Watchet walked out of the light 
and merriment into’the twilight and silence 
ct the forest. For the first time in his life 
the forest didn’t seem to satisfy Jim. It 
seemed to him to be damp. The fungi 
looked horrid and leprous in the dim light, 
and the autumn decaying smell was every- 
where. Should he write and tell her she 
must come back. She was his wife; she 
ought to live with him. But then he 
thought of the “nerves” and the tears. 
No, he would not ask her. She must come 
back of her own free will; because she 
wanted him, and the quiet and rest of the 
great forest. Sometime she would come 
he knew. He could wait. The little cot- 
tage looked very dull when he reached it, 
but he soon lit the lamp and made up the 
fire. Watchet buried his bone in the gar- 
den, and then sat musing over his deli- 
cious meal in front of the fire, whilst his 
master read and smoked. 

Autumn went by and winter came bois- 
terously, and the great oaks waved their 
bare arms to the wintry blasts, and great 
boughs were torn down, and fell sighing 
on to the bed of dead leaves that kept the 
primroses warn. 

The Squire’s children had remembered 
their promise, and had come trooping 
through the forest, a merry troop flanked 
by governess ard nurse, and had presented 
Watchet with a silver-plated collar, whilst 
Jack had given Jim his photo in a 
frame. 

The forest sometimes resounded with 
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the blasts of a born, and the brown glades 
were enlivened by the pink coats of hunts- 
men, and the white coats of the hounds. 
At those times brave Watchet hid in the 
cottage, and growled undér his breath as 
they swept by. Then the frost came, and 
Jack Frost ruled that year with a rod cf 
iron. Now and then the white hoar frost 
turned the forest into a glittering fairy- 
land, and the rippling stream to a minia- 
ture Polar regions, but it was chiefly cold 
black frost. The forest was then very 
still. The birds had nearly all gone, some 
to warmer lands, and others to the ever- 
greens nearer the village, to become pen- 
sioners during the cold. The squirrels 
nestled in their drays, and even faithful 
Watchet found it difficult to leave the tire 
to follow his master. 

The Ranger was fairly busy during ‘he 
winter. He had to mark the doomed 
trees, see some trenches dug ; and he als» 
had to keep an eye on the women and 
children who came “ wooding,” to see .hat 
they only picked up wood. At last the 


frost broke, and a breath as of spring came 


through the forest. First came the cat 
kins in the second storey. Then the prim- 
roses began pushing their green sprouts 
through their winter bed; then the sallow 
near the brook, and the tiny hawthorn 
leaves, that the children eat and call bread 
and cheese. 

Soon the ground was covered with the 
pale yellow, starlike blooms, and the 
bold cuckoo called its mate in the high 
trees. 

Jim walked in the forest towards even- 
ing in pursuit of jays. The spring smel!s 
and sounds filled his heart with longing, 
and yet gave him a feeling of hope an] 
exultation. Watchet ran about like a 
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puppy, chasing everything and anything. 
The nightingales had returned and joined 
their full notes to the chorus of birds as 
they sang their evening hymn of love, anil 
hope, and promise. Even the harsh laugh 
of the big green woodpecker sounded 
joyous. 

Jim walked on, treading underfoot 
sweet wood-sorrel and delicate anemones. 
He unloaded his gun; an evening in 
spring, when all spoke of life and hope, 
was not the time to bring sorrow and death. 

The wood pigeons cried, “ Only we tw», 
we two, only we two.” They were build- 
ing again in the pine trees near the cot. 
tag>. 

jim stopped to listen to them and to 
watch them carrying little sticks to build 
their nest, and then his eyes turned to his 
cwn little nest. He rubbed his eyes 21d 
looked again. ‘ 

The door of the cottage stood open; 
smoke was coming out of the chimney, and 
surely he could see little muslin blinds in 
the windows. With rapidly beating heact 
he quickened his pace, and almost ran 
to the garden gate. As he raised th: 
latch a figure came to the doorway with 
outstretched arms, and the voice that he 
had longed for so long said: 

“ Jim, Jim, darling, forgive me. I have 
come back to you and the forest. But 
not ‘only we two,’ Jim,” she said in a little 
while, withdrawing a tearful face from 
his shoulder. “Never ‘only we two’ 
again, dear. Look!” and she led ‘im 
into the cottage. On a pillow on the mg 
lay a tiny baby asleep, and Watchet lay 
by its side. His loving brown eyes looked 
up from the baby to his master, and he 
put out his rough tongue and licked one 
of the little hands. 





ON VEXATIOUS PASSAGES IN THE 
POETS 


By WILLIAM CAIRNS 


HEN an ancient writer compiled a 
volume from the faults of great 
poets and offered it to Apollo, the god 
took a bushel of wheat and, bidding him 
divide the husks from the grains, gave him 
the chaff. The critic’s design was to show 
how small great men were. Had he, while 
regarding an imperfection as a legitimate 
object for criticism, approached his task in 
2 spirit of reverence for the genius upon 
whose brightness it was an inconsiderable 
speck, Apollo might have treated him 
differently. Succeeding generations of 
critics have struggled for the mantle of 
Zoilus, as the creditors of the hidalgo in 
“Lazarillo de Tormes” fought for the 
dilapidated blanket which represented the 
poor deceased gentleman's personal estate. 
I may explain that, for my part, I have 
never regarded it as a becoming garment ; 
so, while dealing with the present subject, 
shall my anticipation prevent any charge 
of disrespect, and my reverence for many 
of the names I shall mention moult no 
feather. 

With this disclaimer, I consider there 
are few things more trying to a careful 
reader than for a poet to have marred the 
excellence of a favourite passage with some 
fault which could have been avoided by 
slight care and trouble. Genius, like 
beauty, has many ways of provoking its 
admirers, and this is one of the most effec- 
tive. In spite of his many sneers at “that 
little dirty blackguard, Keats,” Byron (who 
could ill afford to reproach anyone in 
such terms) acknowledges that “his 
Hyperion is a fine monument, and will 
keep his name.” It is generally admitted 
that, in Hyperion, Keats is at times 
almost that which he strives to be—Mil- 
tonic ; and yet, in the opening of the poem, 
a part of one of the best blank-verse 
passages in our language is spoiled by a 
want of due attention to technicality, in 
respect to the introduction of rhyming 
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words in such a manner as to destroy the 
character of the verse. Saturn is described 
as :— 


Still as the silence round about his lair ; 
Forest on forest hung about his head 
Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there. 


It is bad enough that of these three 
lines the first and third end in words which 
suggest a rhyming stanza, but this 
becomes an extreme instance of clumsy 
workmanship when we have, in addition, 
“No stir of air was there,” which is sug- 
gestive of absolute doggerel. In the age 
when Keats wrote (an age which was the 
inheritor of so many excellent models and 
of settled laws), such carelessness was in- 
excusable. Even in Shakespeare we are 
hardly inclined to tolerate, “He hath 
brought many captives home to Rome,” 
though Julius Cesar was written when 
English blank verse was in its infancy, 
scarcely more than a generation having 
passed since Surrey introduced it, in his 
translation of the second and fourth books 
of the A®neid. 

We are the more apt to be jealous of 
the reputation of our heroic blank verse in 
the hands of our leading poets, because 
both in the language where it originated, in 
the efforts of Ippolito de Medici and 
Lodovico Martelli, and also in that where 
its adoption was advocated, if not 
attempted, by Joachim du Bellay, it is a 
dead letter. With us alone it has become 
one of the highest forms of poetic expres- 
sion. It is irritating, therefore, when read- 
ing Tennyson's CEnone, to come upon such 
a line as “ Between the shadows of the vine 
bunches,” with which nothing can be done 
to free it from that most elementary of 
blunders, an unaccentuated tenth syllable. 
The line—* Welcome to Rome, renowned 
Coriolanus,” you can, for example, make 
endecasyllabic (i.e., produce the hyper- 
metrical effect of an  unaccentuated 





















































































































































































































































eleventh) either by sounding the “ed” in 
“renowned,” or by pronouncing Coriolanus 
as in the line “Coriolanus in Corioli,” 
thus, by preventing a concourse of unac- 
centuated vowel sounds, making the name 
of the Roman General a word of five 
metrical syllables; but with the line from 
CEnone you can do nothing. Standing as 
it does, it must remain lame and defective ; 
aa instance, like the passage from Keats, 
of incomprehensible carelessness. 

But, as Archbishop Whately says, the 
chief gratification we derive from poetry 
comes from the beauty of the thoughts ; if 
these be mean and commonplace, the poetry 
will be little worth. It is in this respect 
that the absence of self-criticism is so 
conspicuous and irritating in Tennyson’s 
predecessor in the Laureateship, of whom 
it has been said that he produces work 
which is uninspired, flat, and dull, with 
evident unconsciousness of its defects, and 
presents it to us with the same faith and 
serious ess as his best work. Indeed, the 
Crowner hath so often sat on the lifeless 
portions of Wordsworth that there is little 
more to be said ; and it is an extraordinary 
thing that an author who could strike so 
true a critical note in relation to that which 
was dull and uninspired, should himself 
have been guilty of so much that was 
commonplace and feeble. Speaking of 
Johnson’s— 


I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, ete. 


Wordsworth characterises it as a sample of 
the superlatively contemptible, not, as the 
doctor supposed, because of the metre, the 
language or order of the words, but be- 
cause the matter is contemptible. “ The 
proper method,” he says, “of treating 
trivial and simple verses, to which Doctor 
Johnson’s stanza would be a fair paral- 
lelism, is not to say, this is a bad kind of 
poetry, or, this is not poetry; but this 
wants sense. the images neither 
originate in that sane state of feeling which 
arises out of thought, nor can excite 
thought or feeling in the reader.” It is 
astonishing that the man who could reason 
thus on the “superlatively contemptible,” 
should have ruined the reputation of one 
of the most charming of his own short 
poems, with the introductory stanza which 
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Byron ridicules in his reference to “The 
Simple Wordsworth.” 


‘Who warns his friend to ‘shake off toil and 
trouble. 


And quit his books for fear of growing double’ ” 


To add to Wordsworth’s outrage on taste, 
his wretched lines are entirely unnecessary. 
The poem really begins with the stanza— 


‘**The sun above the mountain’s head, 
A freshening lustre mellow 
Through all the long green fields has spread, 
His tirst sweet evening yellow.” 


and is, from the first line to the last, full 
of beauty and meaning. 

Though Wordsworth offers his opening 
stanza with the same faith as the rest of 
the poem, we are at liberty to spare our 
feelings by ignoring it. In the same way 
we may lay aside Tennyson’s Enoch Arden 
at “So past the strong heroic soul away,” 
declining to concern ourselves with the 
local undertaker who had seldom done so 
excellent a stroke of business; but when 
some distasteful line lies in wait for us in 
the body of a poem, the author has us more 
at his mercy. One of the finest scenes in 
Enoch Arden is where Enoch tells his 
secret to Miriam Lane and bids her swear 
to keep it while he lives. 

** Swear upon the book 
Not to reveal it till you see me dead ! 
* Dead !’ clamoured the good woman ; ‘ hear him 
talk !’” 

The words here given to Miriam Lane are 
ample for the purpose with which they are 
introduced. They express a cheering in- 
credulity, assumed to give heart to the 
patient, to dispel his gloomy foreboding ; 
and being restricied to a single line, they 
do not interrupt the current of thought and 
feeling created by the rest of the passage. 
It is, therefore, difficult to understand why 
the author should have committed himself 
to the bald and vulgar prose of the addi- 
tional line, “I warrant, man, that we 
shall bring you round.” It is not that the 
words are not suggested by the situation 
and character of the speaker... On the 
contrary, they are natural and appropriate ; 
but, in so far as they are unnecessary and 
unpoetic, they strike a discordant note. 
They cannot be associated, as can the 
exclamation which precedes them, with an 
underlying emotion in sympathy with the 
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reader ; they are far too commonplace and 
unimpassioned. Apart from this last con- 
sideration, they are (with a difference) like 
Shelley’s “slow soft toads” that “out of 
damp corners creep,” in the poem begin- 
ning “The sun is set; the swallows are 
asleep.” The slow soft toad is in one 
sense quite artistic, seeing that it is a 
perfectly natural image; but in another 
sense it is utterly inartistic, seeing that it 
is a disagreeable image which could be 
dispensed with. The toad is not essential 
but accidental, and adds to the picture 
nothing which might not have been sup- 
plied by some image less repulsive and 
more in harmony with the feeling produced 
by the remainder of the stanza. 

Though the prose line given to Miriam 
Lane occurs in the body of the poem, it can 
be skipped after a first reading, but when 
a blemish of the kind occurs in the body 
of a line, so that it cannot be ignored 
without injury to the metre, it is much 
more hard upon the reader. When Young 
writes— 

From short (as usual) and disturbed repose 
I wake: how happy they who wake no more ! 


any claim this might otherwise have had 
to be regarded as poetical is destroyed by 
the unhappy parenthesis. Young wrote 
during a time when there was much verse, 
but comparatively little poetry. In an age 
more fortunate in this respect, George 
Wither sails perilously near the wind 
when he makes the birds instruct us to 
sing our evening song of praise. 

For to their perches they retire, 

When first the twilight waxeth dim ; 


And every night that sweet-voiced choir 
Shuts up the daylight with a hymn. 


When King Duncan retired to that sleep 
from which, according to Young, he was 
happy in waking no more, he “shut up in 
measureless content” ; but this hardly re- 
conciles us to Wither’s use of the phrase. 
Upon the whole we prefer Milton’s “Thy 
liquid notes that close the eye of day.” 

But Wither never committed so glaring 
an offence as Dryden when he made his 
beautiful simile of the soul and the 
swallow, and coupled it with the hideous 
metaphor that robbed it of its charm. 
The soul is packing up and just on wing, 


Like parting swallows when they seck the spring. 
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This is vile. The soul preparing its port- 
manteau, before taking wing in imitation 
of the swallow, is an unpardonable atro- 
city. It is even worse than George 
Herbert’s making, within his heart, closets ; 
and, in these, chests; and within the 
chests, boxes—and in each box a till, in 
order to keep out grief, which notwith- 
standing finds its way to the very centre; 
no screw being better able to pierce timber 
than affliction the heart of man. Besides 
we cannot find it in our own hearts to be 
so wrathful with the gentle high-minded 
Herbert as with glorious John (tough- 
fibred, worldly, and not too scrupulous), 
even though he spoil his best work by sin- 
ning ag~inst good taste. When after— 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky ; 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die. 


we come upon— 


Sweet rose whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye. 


we merely sigh regretfully ; we cannot feel 
too resentful towards the man whose best 
poem, though he wrote some charming 
verse, was his life. 

Few things are more provoking than 
when a fine thought finely expressed is 
presented to us in a much inferior setting. 
Posterity commonly shows its sense of this, 
and, in such cases, awards a just verdict. 
Lovelace’s little lyric to Lucasta is familiar 
in its entireness to most who have a know- 
ledge of English poetic literature, for the 
best-known lines— 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more 


are in excellent company; whereas the 
lines— 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares nut put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all. 


cannot carry their brethren on their 
shoulders ; even with the help of the last 
stanza, which almost equals them in merit. 
Though they themselves are immortal, they 
could not impart everlasting life to the rest 
of Montrose’s poem. Even if such a 
prophecy be rash, I cannot help feeling 
HH-2 
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that one of the best-known compositions 
of a poet nearer to our own age may meet 
with the same fate, when it has belonged to 
our literature for the same length of time. 
Iiow finely imagined are the two images 
Keats presents to us in the tercets of his 
sonnet, “On first looking into Chapman’s 
Homer” ; and how worthy of a high poetic 
conception is the language in which they 
are embodied! If in— 


Or like stout Cortez, when, with eagle eyes, 
He stared at the Pacific 


we discover two slight faults, they are of 
a kind that cannot detract from poetic 
beauty of so high a type. It does not 
matter to us that stout Cortez is, his- 
torically, less accurate than stout Balboa 
would have been; nor that the metre 
obliges us to place a wrong accent on the 
name of Cortez. What does matter is the 
very inferior quality of the quatrains. 
Leigh Hunt does what a man may to insist 
on their excellence, even to the detecting 
of a special beauty in the dull line, “ Till I 
heard Chapman speak out loud and bold” ; 
but it is reasonable to assume that the 
tercets were written first, and that eager- 
ness to incorporate them in a complete 
poem, and to give them an application 
more or less ingenious, is accountable not 
only for the rest of the sonnet, but for the 
suggestion of an occasion which was pro- 
bably fictitious. 

Coming to a poet still more modern than 
Keats, it is strange to find so exact and 
careful a writer as Matthew Arnold pen- 
ning a defective line, to the injury not only 
of his metre, but the expression of his 
thought. One of the most striking passages 
in the ravings of his sick Tristram contains 
the following couplet :— 


‘Fair love,” she says, ‘‘canst thou forget so 
soon, 
At this soft hour, under this sweet moon?” 


? 


Such a use of “ hour” is, in modern verse, 
a distinct fault, and its pronunciation as a 
dissyllable in this instance exceedingly 
s:rained and unnatural. In addition to 
this, the insertion of the word which 
naturally suggests itself—“ At this soft 
hour (and) under this sweet moon?” 
strengthens the idea by bringing before 
the reader with greater force the combined 
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influences of the soft hour and the sweet 
moon ; but the metrical construction of the 
line is sufficient to condemn it, and it is ° 
as unaccountable that Arnold should have 
written it, as that Tennyson should have 
written, “ Between the shadows of the vine 
bunches.” 

It is, however, fortunate that a technical 
fault here and there cannot spoil a good 
poem, otherwise the poet might occasionally 
find himself in a tight place. We some- 
times come across an inartistic touch which, 
though it may grate on us, we are obliged to 
recognise as unavoidable ; or, rather, as a 
fault the correction of which would have 
involved a reconstruction of the passage, to 
its injury in other respects. The follow- 
ing stanza from Charles Kingsley’s * Out- 
law” is an instance of this :— 

** Yell bury me ’twixt the brae and the burn 
in a glen far away. . 

Where I may hear the heathcock craw and 

the great harts bray ; 

And gin my ghaist can walk, mither, I'll 

gae glowering at the sky, 


The livelong night on the black hill side 
where the dun deer lie.” 


The fault here is that the man who spoke 
to his “ mither” of “ brae and burn,” of the 
“craw ” of the heathcock and of “ ghaists,” 
would have said “far awa,” the incongru- 
ous “away” being used merely for the 
rhyme. The rest of the poem is fairly 
consistent in this way, and the alteration 
necessary to make it so here appears 
simple. The first idea which occurs is the 
transposition of the images in the second 
line, by which we secure “craw” as a 
rhyme to “awa”; but seeing that in the 
making of this transposition we no longer 
rise from the inferior image of the crowing 
heathcock to the nobler one of the great 
braying hart, we commit ourselves to a 
poetical anticlimax, a crime time out of 
mind dreaded by poets. 

If we, on the contrary, sacrifice this 
consideration, we are confronted by 
another difficulty. The words “brae”’ and 
“bray,” of different meaning and identical 
sound, are already dangerously near to one 
another, and the change would bring them 
nearer, in such a way as to create an awk- 
wardness ruinous to the verse. One can 
imagine Kingsley weighing the point and 
resolving, like the old Italian, to leave his 
stanza alone. 
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By SARAH 


‘** Hail! noble pile, that long has stood 
The mouldering hand of Time ; 
How grandly o’er the rolling flood 
Thy towers rise sublime.” 
W. H. B. 
Er sylvan beauties of Chatsworth 
must yield the palm to the romantic 
picturesqueness which characterises the 
Duke of Devonshire’s Irish seat of Lis- 
more Castle, which was visited by the King 
and Queen for the first time last spring. 
The grey towers and turrets rise with im- 
pressive grandeur on a lofty promontory 
above the luxuriantly wooded vale of the 
Blackwater, and command on the far hori- 
zon the dark, bare mountains of Knock- 
mealdown. Beautiful for situation, Lis- 
more is no less interesting in its history. 


A. TOOLEY 


Far back in the centuries, about the year 
635, the holy St. Carthage, after his wan- 
derings, came over the hills with his monks 
and founded in the peaceful green valley 
of the Blackwater an abbey which was the 
forerunner of Lismore Castle. A church 
and college were attached to the abbey, 
and around the monastic settlement a little 
township gathered. 

Lismore became known as the holy city 
of St. Carthage (or Machuda) the Wise, 
and throughout the changing scenes of 
Saxon, Danish, and Anglo-Norman as- 
cendancy, the abbey and schools of Lis- 
more attracted students from all parts of 
the world. The pretty little ducal village 
of to-day was then the Mecca of learned 
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pilgrims. About what are now the plea 
sure gardens of Lismore Castle were 
grouped the wattle cells, somewhat resem- 
bling the Irish cabin of last century, of 
the students. At stated hours daily the 
scholars were taught by the learned monks 
of the abbey, and they got their lessons 
of by heart, reclining at full length on the 
lounge or settle bed ranged on benches in 
the interior of the wattle cell. St. Bede 
relates that the students of Lismore were 
educated = gra- 
tuitously, 
clothed, fed, 
and given the 
free use of 
books. The 
saintly founder 
died in 631 or 
636, at a well 
in the monas- 
tery grounds, 
whither he had 
come to receive 
some pilgrims. 
The well still 
exists, and is 
surrounded _ by 
an old grey 
stone wall sur- 
mounted by a 
cross. It is in 
a little grove 
adjoining the 
garden of Mr. 
Healey, the 
postmaster of 
Lismore and 
the father of 
Tim Healey, 
M.P., through 
whose courtesy 
I was enabled 
to visit the 
sacred spot. A tree planted by command 
of the late Duke of Devonshire now forms 
a thick shade over the well of St. Carth- 
age, which is still yearly visited by hun- 
dreds of pilgrims. On the eve of each 
anniversary of the death of St. Carthage 
a light is placed over the shrine by a 
mysterious devotee. No one in Lismore 
professes to know who places the light 
over the well. 

From the seventh to the opening of the 
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twelfth century Lismore retained a reputa- 
tion as the great centre in the South of 
Ireland for the cultivation of religion, 
lilerature, art, and music. It was “a 
famous and holy city, into the half of 
which (there being an asylum) no woman 
dare enter.” The holy seclusion was, 
however, rudely shaken when about the 
year 831 the Danes sailed up the Black- 
water, and burned and pillaged both 
monastery and town. Restorations were 
made when 
the dread 
ships of the 
Vikings had 
departed, bu: 
in the centuri2s 
which fol- 
lowed, Lismore 
suffered 
several burn- 
ings and many 
p lun derings. 
In 1185, Kiag 
John, when 
Earl of Morton, 
built the first 
Castle of Lis- 
more on the 
ruins of the old 
abbey of St. 
Carthage. 
For many 
years it re- 
mained the 
fortress castle 
of the Bishops 
of Lismore, 
until granted 
by Myler Mag- 
rath, Arch- 
bishop of Cas- 
hel and Bishop 


of the See of 
Lismore, to Sir Walter Raleigh. 


The connection of Sir Walter Raleigh 
with Lismore Castle is interesting though 
slight. It is questionable whether he ever 
lived there. At the period when Raleigh 
rented the Manor of Lismore, comprising 
the present great Devonshire estate, for the 
ridiculous sum of £13 6s. 8d., he was 
livirg thirty-five miles away at Youghal, 
on the despoiled estates of the Desmonds, 
engaged in the cultivation of the potato 
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and the tobacco plant, in the intervals of 
sailing to and from his rising Colony of 
Virginia. He was, however, erecting a 
stately abode for himself at Lismore. 
Before it was completed, he fell out of 
favour with Elizabeth, and resolving to 
relieve himself of his Irish estates, sold 
them to Richard Boyle, Esq., one of the 
must successful of those Englishmen who 
came to Ireland to seek their fortune in 
the — sixteenth 
century. He 
says of him- 
self: “I ar- 
rived out of 
England into 
Ireland, where 
God guided me 
first hither, 
bringing with 
me a_ taffeta 
aoublet, a pair 
of velvet 
breeches, a new 
suit of laced 
ffustian, cutt 
upon taffeta, a 
bracelet of 
gold, a dia- 
mond ring, and 


Lay me «Ce 
money in my 
purse.” 


Fourteen 
years later he 
became the 
purchaser of 
all Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s es- 
tates in Ire- 
land, including 
Lismore. In 
his “True Re- 
me m brances ” 
he gives an account of the purchase. He 
relates that Sir George Carew, President of 
Munster, “ propounded” to him the pur- 
chase of Raleigh’s estates in Munster, offer- 
ing “ his best assistance for the compassing 
thereof.” “Upon my _ despatch into 
England,” he continues, “he [Sir George 
Carew] wrote two effectual letters, one to 
Sir Robert Cecill, wherein he was pleased 
to magnify my service and ability, con- 
cluding with a request that he would me- 
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diate with Sir W. Rawleigh to sell all his 
estates in Ireland. Whereupon 
there was a meeting between Sir R. Cecill, 
Sir W. Rawleigh, and myself, where Sir 
R. Cecill mediated and concluded the pur- 
chase between us, and accordingly my as- 
surances were drawn, and that was the third 
addition and rise to my fortunes.” The 
deed was executed Dec. 7, 1602,,and for 
the sum of 41.500, payable in three instal- 
ments, Richard 
Boyle obtained 
Lismore, 
Youghal, Dun- 
garvan, Inche- 
quin, and 
White Island, 
together with 
other lands 
comprising 
Raleigh's es- 
tates in Ire- 
land ; it is also 
said that 
Raleigh threw 
in his pilgrim 
ship to com- 
plete the bar- 
gain, 

The pur- 
chaser was then 
plain Richard 
Boyle, shortly 
afterwards he 
was’ knighted 
at St. Mary’s 
Abbey, near 
Dublin, and 
finally created 
first Eart of 
Cork. He be- 
came a noted 
personage, and 
lives in Irish 
history as the “great Earl of Cork.” 
At Lismore he built a stately castle, trans- 
forming Raleéigh’s buildings out of recog- 
nition, and there set up a magnificent 
household. In 7641, during the Great Re- 
bellion, the castle was besieged by 5,000 
Irish under Sir Richard Beling. It. was 
defended by the Earl of Cork’s son, the 
gallant Lord Broghill, afterwards famous 
in Charles II.’s time as the Earl of Orrery. 
When the besiegers were approaching, he 
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wrote to his father: —“‘ If I am a third 
part of their number I will meet them to- 
morrow morning. My lord, fear 
nothing for Lismore, for if it be lost, it 
shall be with the life of him who begs your 
lordship’s blessing and styles himself your 
lordship’s most humble, most obliged, and 
most dutiful son and servant.—Broghill.” 

The brave defender’s name is still green 
at Lismore, and the people mention it with 
pride. The old tower in the outer ram- 
parts where he made his successful stand is 
known as “Broghill’s” or the Bloody 
Tower. Two years ago the Duke had it 
cleared of débris and the top cemented, so 
that one can now walk around the eleva- 
tion and view the scene of the famous 
siege, which left the castle a heap of ruins. 

It was rebuilt by the great Earl’s son, 
who became second Earl of Cork and first 
Earl of Burlington. Eventually the 
castle passed to the Lady Charlotte Boyle, 
heiress of the fourth Earl of Cork, who 
carried it into the Devonshire family by 
her marriage with the fourth Duke, from 
whom it has descended to the present 
owner. At the beginning of last century 
it had fallen into considerable decay, and 
was enlarged and completely restored, as it 
now stands, by the sixth Duke of Devon- 
shire, who made it his habitual home. 
Under his rule Lismore became a model 
estate in Ireland, a reputation which it 
still maintains. The sixth Duke was a 
jocose man, and many stories about him 
linger in the district. In his old age he 
used to be wheeled about the castle grounds 
in a chair, and one day his attendant said, 
sotto voce, “I wish the old fellow was to 
the devil.” “Drive me there,” said the 
Duke, whose hearing was quicker than the 
servant imagined. On rent day his tenants 
cculd generally get terms out of the Duke 
if they touched his sense of humour, and 
this Pat well knew how to do. One of 
the peasant farmers from the mountains 
having been threatened with summary pro- 
ceedings, drove into the courtyard of the 
castle with his wife and thirteen children 
packed into a farm dray. “ How am I to 
pay me rent, yer Honour, when I have 
such a family to keep?” said he to the 
Duke, pointing to his “domestic” load. 
“TI don’t know how you are to either,” said 
the Duke, and the triumphant farmer re- 
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turned to his holding with his mind quite 
“ aisy.” 

There has been practically no alteration 
made to the castle since the time of the 
sixth Duke. He was succeeded by his 
cousin, the seventh Duke, the father of the 
present representative. Such, in brief, is 
the history of Lismore Castle, and we will 
now describe it as seen during a recent visit, 
when his Grace gave the writer every 
facility for exploring the castle and 
domain. 

After a rather slow run of an hour and 
a half from Waterford—the distance is 
forty miles—I arrived at the pretty little 
station of Lismore, built by the sixth Duke 
of Devonshire, and walking down a white 
country road, lined with tiny one-storey 
cottages, having whitewashed walls and 
porches covered with greenery, I reached 
the main street of Lismore. There, to the 
left, stood the old courthouse, where the 
affairs of the town have been transacted 
I know not how long, and opposite to it a 
modern fountain with seats around, which 
appeared to be a favourite lounge and 
meeting place. Before me lay a road with 
stately trees forming an avenue to the 
castle. At the corner of the road, bathed 
in sunshine and looking a most inviting 
haven of rest was the Devonshire Arms 
Hotel, bright with flowers and a_back- 
ground of green trees. From the hotel, 
the main road stretches, with its low quaint 
shops, to where the spire of the cathedral 
rises above its avenue of immemorial limes. 
The bare-headed women in the streets give 
the place a foreign look and now and 
again an ancient dame enveloped in a long 
black cloak and hood suggests the market 
place of Bruges. The old Irish peasant 
dress still prevails at Lismore, and scarcely 
any vehicle is seen in the streets save 
the wooden donkey-carts, in which milk, 
vegetables, laundry clothes, and everything 
else are purveyed from houst to house, and 
in which the peasant farmers bring their 
produce down from the mountains. An 
occasional jaunting car rattles along the 
street but the donkey-carts prevail, and on 
market day stand in double rows along the 
kerbs while their owners are taking re- 
freshment, or transacting business, or 
standing about in picturesque groups. Pat 
seems almost to have abandoned his long- 
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tailed coat, but he stiil sports a rollicking 
hat and a stout stick, while the merry-faced 
“ Kathleens ” keep to their short, full petti- 
coats, bare heads, and large woollen shawls 
or hooded cloaks, which are worn on the 
hottest day in summer. 

But leaving the High Street I turn into 
the shady avenue leading to the castle. 
Before me stands the Riding House, an 
old grey stone gateway, flanked by two 
tcwers, with Gothic fronts. It spans the 
avenue and connects the upper and lower 
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gardens. In olden times it formed the 
outer guard of the castle, and there day 
ard night mounted men rode to and fro 
or sentry duty, hence its name of the 
Riding House. A field near by is thought 
t> have been the burying ground of the 
rronks when Lismore was an abbey monas- 
tery. Human remains are frequently found 
there, but as it was the scene of fierce 
fighting, the skulls and bones may be relics 
of warfare. Another stretch of avenue 
leads to the Lodge Gateway, a fine bit of 
old building with the arms of the Earl of 
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Cork and his motto, “God’s Providence is 
our inheritance,” engraved in stone above 
the gateway. Standing at the threshold I 
saw on either side the high towers of the 
modern castle ; to the left was the Carlisle 
Tower, built by the sixth Duke of Devon- 
shire to commemorate the visit to Lismore 
in 1855 of George Earl of Carlisle, when 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. A flag waves 
fiom this tower as well as from the old 
fag tower, when the Duke is in residence. 
‘To the right rises the Raleigh Tower, above 
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tbe wooded heights of the Blackwater. 
Tassing under the lodge gateway, my cre- 
dentials having been approved by the 
smiling and courteous porter, I enter the 
old courtyard, around which the castle 
tuildings are ranged. Rhododendrons 
n:ake the place gay, and a very large and 
beautifully shaped beech tree stands in the 
centre of the courtyard. To the right are 
the estate offices, and what is known as the 
agent’s wing, a portion of the castle occu- 
pied by the Duke’s agent, James Penrose, 
Esq. These buildings are comparatively 
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modern, but the grey walls, covered with 
creepers, and the mullioned stone windows 
give an old appearance. On the left side 
cf the courtyard are some of the oldest por- 
tions of the castle. Near the hall door is 
a projecting building, originally the chapel 
of the abbey, converted into a ball-room 
by the sixth Duke, and now used as a 
state dining-room. In the old walls a most 
interesting “find” was made, of which 
mcre anon. Passing under an arched 
doorway, close to the old chapel, the 
Round or King John’s Tower, comes into 
view, a circular structure rising perpen- 
dicularly from the ground to a_ great 
height. It is of grey limestone, rough in 
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flights branching right and left, is on one 
side of the hall, and above it is a large oil- 
painting of the fourth Earl of Cork, with 
his countess and their children, including 
the Lady Charlotte Boyle, who brought 
Lismore Castle to the fourth Duke of 
Devonshire. There are other family por- 
traits on the walls, but the interest centres 
in two glass cases standing on either side 
the staircase. One contains the sword 
and mace of the ancient Corporation of 
Youghal, engraved with the arms and 
motto of Raleigh’s town. It will be re- 
membered that Youghal was sold to the 
first Earl of Cork, along with Lismore, and 
so descended to the Dukes of Devonshire. 
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exterior, and is a part of King John’s 
building. 

Having surveyed this ancient relic, I 
return to the courtyard, and, entering the 
main door, pass into the hall. The first 
thing which greets a visitor is the motto 
inscribed in Irish over an arch facing the 
front door, with the words Cead Mile 
Failte, “a hundred thousand welcomes.” 
Above it are ranged in a half circle six 
armorial shields belonging to the families 
of the Earls of Cork and the Dukes of 
Devonshire. The hall, with its white walls 
and scarlet ornamentation, has a_ very 
cheerful look, quite the reverse of the usual 
gloomy baronial hajl. The staircase, with 


Both Youghal and Dungarvan were subse- 
quently sold, and are no longer included in 
the Devonshire estate, but the Youghal Cor- 
poration emblems are an interesting relic of 
the old connection. Above them hangs an 
engraving of the stone tomb in the cathe- 
dral of McRagh, one of the ancient 
Bishops of Lismore. 

The second glass case contains the 
famous “ Lismore Crozier,” being the pas- 
toral staff of Mac Meic A®ducan, Bishop 
of Lismore, who ruled before 1096, at 
which time Lismore was united to the See 
ot Waterford. The inscription mentions 
that he died in 1120, but in Ware’s His- 
tory of Waterford, his decease is recorded 
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in 1123. However, there is no doubt that 
this was his veritable staff, the imposing 
symbol of his sacred office and an exquisite 
specimen of the goldsmith’s art in Ireland 
during the last decade of the eleventh cen- 
tury. It is ornamented with large stones 
of enamel, but several are missing. The 
inscription on the crozier is in the Irish 
character, and runs thus: “Oroit do Nial 
mac meic Aiducain las a nernod in gresa 
Oroit do Nectan in cerd do rigne in gresa.” 
Being interpreted, “ A prayer for Nial, son 
of Mac Aiducan, for whom was made this 
ornament.” A monk of Mount Melleray 
told me a day or two after my visit to Lis- 
more, that one of their order, in an account 
of the Crozier, makes the following trans- 
lation of the inscription:—‘“Pray for 
Niall Mac Egan, for whom this crozier was 
made. Pray for Nectan, who made this 
work of art.” There seems good reason to 
suppose that the crozier contains the actual 
pastoral staff of St. Carthage, the first 
Bishop of Lismore. As it lies there in its 
case one can see a something concealed 
within the crozier, which may be the staff 
of the venerable saint who in the seventh 
cehtury made Lismore a renowned and 
holy city, and the most distinguished seat 
of learning in ancient times. Not only 
has the crozier an ancient history, but its 
finding is a modern romance. It was dis- 
coveied in 1814 built up in a recess in the 
wall of the castle, when some restorations 
were being made. There it had been since 
1645. 

With the crozier was found the still more 
celebrated “ Book of Lismore.” This relic 
is kept under lock and key, and rarely 
exhibited. It was brought from its strong 
box into the hall for my inspection and to 
bs photographed, a process to which its 
stiff parchment leaves objected with all the 
strength of ancient prejudice. But by the 
combined efforts of Mrs. Christy, the 
housekeeper, and of the photographer, the 
old book was fixed in position, and the 
pages which the monks had inscribed cen- 
turies ago were tied open with string. It 
was a great indignity to the ancient 
volume, and I felt for its concealed rage. 
The old book had indeed suffered severely 
of late, and had scarcely recovered from its 
trip “into England” for examination by 
the British Museum authorities, 
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When the Book of Lismore was dis- 
covered in its hiding place, it was lying in 
a wooden box along with the crozier. It 
had suffered much from damp, and the 
pack, front, and top margin had been 
grawed in several places by rats or mice. 
The present cover is a modern one, but the 
vellum pages, though much discoloured, 
remain intact save for seventeen folios or 
thirty-four pages, which are lost. It is 
written in double columns, and the initial 
letters of many of the pieces show elabor- 
ate ornamentation, and in some cases 
ccloured illumination. It is written in a 
mixed language, combining old Irish and 
the forms belonging to the middle and later 
periods, according to Mr. Whiteley Stokes, 
who edited the translation of the book in 
1890. I am told, however, that a priest 
from Boston visited the castle some years 
ago, and translated the book with facility. 
He pronounced the cipher to be Irish 
Latin. The book dates from 1462, and 
was compiled from the lost book of 
Monasterboice and other MS. by Aengus, 
son of Cellach, for Finghin MacCarthy 
and his wife, Catherine, daughter of 
Thomas, eighth Earl of Desmond. It was 
preserved from 1504 to 1629 in the Fran- 
cescan Convent of Timoleague, and in 
1645 was secreted in Lismore. The first 
six chapters are devoted to lives of St. 
Patrick, St. Brigit, St. Colomb, St. Senan, 
St. Clonard, and St. Ciaran, the seventh 
ckapter is on “ The Festival Samhna or 
All Saints,” the eighth contains a History 
ef the Lowlands, and from this chapter 
are the missing pages, the ninth deals with 
the wars of Callayhan of Cashel, King of 
Munster, and contains an account of the 
celebrated battle between the Irish and 
Danish fleets in the bay of Dunkalk ; the 
tenth has a poem on Fineen McCarthy, 
chief of his tribe; the eleventh tells the 
history of Teige, son of Cean of Obiott 
O’bam, King of Munster ; the twelfth de- 
scribes the battle of Criona, fought in the 
year 262, between Cormac, Monarch of 
Ireland, and Fergus, King of Ulster. The 
firal chapter is a short life of St. Carthage 
(Mochuda), the founder of Lismore. The 
writings are of value to the students of 
the social and religious conditions of the 
ancient Irish. 

I next visited the state-dining room, for 


many years the ball-room, for it was in a 
wall of this apartment, originally the 
chapel, that the Book of Lismore and the 
crozier were found. Mr. Mills, clerk to 
the estate, told me that he had heard the 
story of the “finding” from his grand- 
father, who served sixty years on the 
Devonshire estate. After the workmen 
had discovered the book, they were fully 
persuaded that they should come on trea- 
sure also. Mr. Mills’s grandfather watched 
his opportunity one day while the men 
were at dinner, and cunningly placed an 
old can filled with pieces of tin in a hole 
behind the wall. An hour or two later two 
men, each holding on to the old can, 
rushed across the courtyard to the lodge 
to divide the supposed treasure. Tableau 
when the hoax was discovered. 

The state dining-room is a very hand- 
some apartment, which still retains some- 
thing of the appearance of a chapel, for 
it is lighted by stained-glass windows, has 
a pointed Gothic roof of woodwork, also 
lighted by stained-glass windows. The 
walls are of crimson with a frieze of 
heraldic design and panelled half-way up 
with oak. Teak seats are fixed round the 
walls, and at one end is a minstrels’ gal- 
lery. The furniture is oak upholstered in 
crimson. The effect is very beautiful when 
the light streams through the great 
window, opposite the gallery, and shows its 
beautiful glass painted with armorial de- 
signs and the national emblems of green 
serpents and shamrock leaves. 

The drawing-room, which looks over the 
beautiful vale of the Blackwater, is a com- 
plete contrast to the sombre and ecclesias- 
tical aspect of the state dining-room. It 
is related that when King James II. 
visited the Earl of Cork at Lismore, he 
started back with alarm as he entered the 
drawing room and from the great bay 
window saw the deep current of the river 
below. _It is still called King James’s 
window. Probably the growth of trees 
and shrubs has broken the view of the deep 
declivity, for I was unable to realise the 
King’s alarm. The beauty of the view 
is enthralling. The “Irish Rhine,” as 
Thackeray called the Blackwater, is seen 
winding in silvery curves through the 
diversified and umbrageous valley, a per- 
fect picture of sylvan loveliness. Fisher- 
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men are angling for salmon on the shady 
banks, with the over-arching trees, and t» 
the extreme left is the salmon weir, the 
most ancient thing at Lismore, having been 
constructed by St. Carthage in the seventh 
century. The luxuriant green of the 
Blackwater Vale is intensified by the back- 
ground of the dark, bare peaks of the 
Knockmealdown Mountains, which stretch 
along the width of the horizon. If Ire- 
land is the Emerald Isle, surely Lismore is 
the Emerald 
Castle. 

The drawing- 
room is a hand- 
some room, 
with finely de- 
corated ceiling ; 


and King 
James's win- 
dow, in the 
centre of the 
room, has a 


domed and de- 
corated alcove. 
Round the top 
of the window 
is a range of 
nine squares of 
glass painted 
with coats of 
arms. The 
walls are 
covered with 
pale silk, and 
the furniture 
is upholstered 
in rose 
coloured silk. 
But all interior 
beauty pales 
before the out- 
side glories of 
Nature. The room is indeed filled with 
scenery, for a large mirror at one end re- 
flects the view from the window. A small 
drawing-room leads out of the larger apart- 
ment, and its windows also look to the 
river. 

The private dining-room is in the same 
wing as the state dining-room and has 
three windows, with deep seats, overlook- 
ing a quiet walk, flanked by the top of an 
ivy-grown castellated wall, which is the 
private way down to the river bank. At 
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either end of the walk rise great ivy-clad 
square towers, which bound the view from 
the windows. The absolutely calm and 
peaceful atmosphere of this room should 
be good for the digestion. The green vale 
and dark hills are visible, but only a slight 
peep of the river. The room is hung with 
oil-paintings, chiefly copies from Raphael, 
Corregio, Titian, and other masters, but 
the Duke keeps the original paintings at 
Chatsworth and Devonshire House. The 
picture of 
greatest in- 
terest is over 
the fireplace, 
and is the 
original por- 
trait by Sonest 
of Robert 
Boyle, the 
p hilo sopher, 
who was born 
at Lismore 
Cacetie He. 
has a dark 
handsome face 
shrouded by 
cavalier locks. 
The study is 
a small 


cosy 
room, with a 
low circular 


mullioned win- 
dow looking on 
to the  court- 
yard. The win- 
dow is shaded 


by the great 

beech tree of 

the court and 

Pio'o by Geo. D. Croker, Waterford, has it own 
LISMORE. wealth of 


greenery, 
which, seen from the inside of the room, 
gives the window the appearance of a 
bower. It is a room eminently suited for 
meditation, and the deep cushioned win- 
dow seat looks inviting. Bookcases and 
furniture are of light carved oak, and the 
walls are green with light oak panelling. 
The pictures are very interesting. Over 
the fireplace is an oil-painting of Richard 
Boyle, the great Earl of Cork, who bought 
Lismore from Sir Walter Raleigh. He is 
a solemn looking gentleman in a high 
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ruffle, and holds in his hand the staff of 
office as Lord Treasurer of Ireland. On 
either side of the “great Earl” are two 
fine Vandycks of his son, the Earl of Cork 
and Burlington and his Countess. On 
another wall is a small but very interesting 
engraving of the Devonshire family in 
1852, in which the present duke figures as 
a very young man. 

The remainder of the castle consists of 
a variety of guest chambers, ranged about 
the various cor- 
ridors and 
towers, and are 
all brought 
into use during 
the annual 
house parties 
in the spring, 
when the Duke 
and Duchess 
are in resi- 
dence. 

The castle 
grouncs are 
divided _ into 
the Lower 
and Upper 
Gardens, and 
are distin- 
guished by 


their natural 
beauty; there 
is no fancy 
gardening at 
Lismore. The 
lower gardens 
fill the vale 
below the 


castle and have 
grassy terraces 
and neat un- 
dulating 
sweeps of 
lawn and fine trees and evergreens. The 
rhododendron thickets are a beautiful sight 
in the season. Clustering roses, honey- 
suckle, and wisteria clamber over the castle 
walls, and a wealth of foliage is every- 
where visible. Gates lead from the gar- 
dens down to the river, and there are 
groves and thickets by its shores. The 
chief feature of the lower gardens is the 
yew avenue, sixty yards long and some 400 
years old. It is thought that originally it 
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was planted as a double row of yew 
hedges, but now it forms an aisle of pillar 
trunks and green arches. 

There is a way from the Lower Gardens, 
through the old Riding House, previously 
described, to the Upper Gardens, which are 
planted in a most picturesque style with 
fruit, vegetables, and flowers. ‘ihe old 
grey ramparts of the early castle surround 
thir garden. It is on a rise, and up the 
centre runs a broad grass walk, with suc- 
cessive flights 
of steps and 
flanked by 
flower borders, 
where lupins, 
snap dragons, 
peonies, pan- 
sies, and other 
old - fashioned 
flowers bloom 
in great pro- 
fusion. Yew 
hedges, which 
may in cen- 
turies to come 
form another 
avenue at Lis- 
more, shut off 
the vegetable 
and fruit plan- 
tations from 
this central 
walk. On the 
other side of 
the hedge 
women were 
gathering 
straw ber- 
rigs, and it was 
very refreshing 
to consume 
some of the de- 
licious fruit on 
a garden chair under the trees before pro- 
ceeding to the antiquities under the escort 
ot Mr. Godfrey, a gentleman who repre- 
sented the estate, in the absence of Mr. 
Penrose. 

At one corner of the old wall stands 
Lotd Broghill’s or the Bloody Tower, and 
mounting the old stone steps to the top, I 
got a comprehensive view of Lismore. 
From this tower of the outer ramparts I 
took my leave of historic Lismore. 
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? By OSCAR PARKER 


R. .PINERO has rarely written so 
brilliantly clever a thing as “ The 
Wife Without a Smile.” It is a huge prac- 
tical joke and.the audience is the victim. 
The funniest thing about it is that the 
audience laughs consumedly while the joke 
is being perpetrated, goes into fits of mer- 
riment over the ingenuity of the joker, 
and never once realises, till it is all over, 
that the trick has been played at its own 
expense. Then, as we leave the theatre, 
the disagreeable truth begins to dawn on 
us—we have ourselves been the unconscious 
victims of Mr. Pinero’s mordant wit. He 
has succeeded in the difficult art of en- 
ticing us to assist in our own discomfiture. 
No wonder, then, that the discovery is fol- 
lowed by some resentment, and that ihe 
temptation to decry the play is irresistible. 
Four-fifths of us regard life as a tremen- 
dous joke, but that is a point of view that 
we keep religiously to ourselves. Sud- 
denly we have it presented to us vividly, 
dramatically, insidiously if you please, 
when our guard is lowered; before we 
are aware of it we have been pinked in a 
most sensitive spot, and we resent it. I 
think that is the whole secret of any un- 
favourable reception accorded “A Wife 
Without a Smile.” Mr. Pinero has had 
the hardihood to play with ws, and, 
gracious heaven! it is not to be endured. 
So we turn and rend him. His dancing 
puppet we declare an offence—his smileless 
wife a lady of scandalously easy accommo- 
dation—his society picture abominably de- 
cadent. All this is nothing but the frantic 
squeak of human nature caught in its own 
trap, wriggling to save its face and a semb- 
lance of “ good form,” hot to make it ap 
pear that some one else has been caugit 
and is being squeezed so untenderly. As 
a matter of fact there is not a scintilla of 
indecent suggestion in the dancing doll 
except for the prurient mind, and that need 
not count. Those who have put forward 
any such idea must be heartily ashamed of 
themselves by now; if they are not they 
ought to be. If Mrs. Rippingille fairly 
Ke 
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leaps at the blade that cuts the thread 
which join her to this modern “ homme qui 
rit,” can any one blame her? Would life 
be supportable with the man who has no 
sense but the sense of humour? If this 
play were a satire on life in Mars, for 
which we had no possible responsibility, 
we should accept it frankly without these 
insincere criticisms. 

The first act of “A Wife Without a 
Smile” goes somewhat heavily. The 
frivolities and incessant cachinnation of 
Mr. Rippingille become depressing ; and 
we find ourselves at the end of the act in 
a proper frame of mind to become con- 
fidential with his bored young wife and to 
wonder with her how long this has got to be 
endured. No doubt that is just the frame 
of mind the dramatist has designed for us, 
since it is precisely the mental distemper 
best suited to display the vivid colours 
afterwards applied. All Mr. Rippingille’s 
assiduous efforts to bring a smile to the 
face of his wife proving fruitless, he calls 
into counsel a Mr. Pullinger, who fatuously 
suggests a shock and a subsequent anti- 
dote, the reaction from the depression of 
the shock being certain, in his judgment, to 
produce such an exhilaration of spirits as 
te make it impossible for Mrs. Rippingille 
not to smile. He instances a case where a 
friend of his had divorced one wife and 
married another quite innocently before 
the decree of divorce had been formally 
made absolute. Conceive, he suggests, 
what a frightful shock to the lady would 
be the discovery that, by some such acci- 
dent of inadvertence, she had no claim to 
the name of wife, and how agonising her 
suspense while steps were being taken to 
legalise her situation by persuading the 
Court to supply the defect and also by a 
second marriage. Then, when all was well 
again, the relief of mind would be so over- 
whelming that the smiles would come with 
the joy. The point of this suggestion lies in 
its application, for it presently appears 
that Mr. and Mrs. Rippingille are in the 
precise situation described, that gentleman 
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having obtained a divorce from a former 
wife, and, owing to the sudden death of 
his solicitor and his own negligence, the 
decree nzsi has never been made absolute. 
Hence the present marriage is no marriage 
at all inthe eye of the law. Mr. Rippin- 
gille’s exuberant sense of humour is not 
equal to this emergency—no aspect of it 
affords him the opportunity for a joke, but 
his friends, Mr. Pullinger and Mrs. 
Lovette, a lively widow, who share his con- 
fidence, assure him that this is just the 
situation required to affect the desired 
metamorphosis in his wife, now alas! a 
wife no longer. When she has passed 
through this terrible crisis, they tell him, 
and emerged into the placid waters of as- 
sured wedlock, she will be all smiles. They 
break the news to her with as much gentle- 
ness as could be expected when three 
people, all anxious to be succinct, engage in 
the telling. and as soon as she comprehends 
the fact that she is not legally Mrs. Rip- 
pingille she neither faints nor raves nor 
weeps, but—begins to smile and the smile 
flows into ripples and then into torrents of 
uncontrollable laughter. The experiment 
has succeeded, but not in the fashion that 
was expected by the plotters ; and thence- 
forward we have a husband without a smile 
while the wife is the very soul of merri- 
ment. Perhaps my own sense of humour 
is not above criticism, but that unexpected 
laugh seems to me to make the most 
genuinely humorous situation seen on the 
stage for many a day. In fact the second 
act of “A Wife Without a Smilc” is a 
gem, and three-fourths of the third act 
are in Mr. Pinero’s most brilliantly sar- 
donic vein. His satirical humour plays 
about most of the fads and insincerities of 
the day—impressionism, the amateur 
schemes for the reform of the drama, social 
shams—and every touch is as keen as the 
flash of a rapier. I repeat that the play 
is an exceedingly brilliant piece of work, 
and the urfavourable judgments it. has 
evoked are the irrefutable proofs of the 
author’s success in his aim. His satire has 
found its mark, and some of the victims 
squirm under the lash. 

The above was written before Mr. W. T. 
Stead’s opinion of the play was given to 
a world waiting with hushed breath for the 
judgment of this master critic of the 


drama, who boasts that he never saw a 
stage play till this autumn. Mr. Stead is 
the most naive dramatic critic before the 
public and, let me add, the most dangerous. 
He calls this play “infamous,” “ shame- 
less,” “unclean,” a “spectacle of the 
damned.” Strong words are they not? 
But Mr. Stead sat it out, laughed with the 
rest of the audience, enjoyad it, and only 
discovered after two hours of sleep that 
he had been in “the abyss of lost souls,” 
to use another of his phrases. Well, we 
expect in a great moral guide a keener sen- 
sitiveness to the “ infamous” and “ shame- 
less.” If Mr. Stead had been dramatic 
critic for one of our morning papers he 
would have written his article in the roseate 
flush of his first impressions, and when he 
had gone home and had his two hours’ 
sleep, it would have been too late to stop 
the presses for a recantation, and such a 
recantation! It might have been possible 
to append a footnote in which we can 
imagine Mr. Stead saying: “ Since I wrote 
the above laudatory critique I have slept 
two hours, and now perceive that Mr. 
Pinero’s play is infamous and ought to be 
burned by the common hangman.” Surely 
this is but excellent fooling. Has Mr. 
Pinero bewitched us and set us all to danc- 
ing irresponsible antics ? 

Mr. Tree fills His Majesty’s Theatre 
nightly with “The Tempest,” an almost 
satisfactory revival, but in which, for a 
scene or two, one seems to miss the soul of 
Shakespeare’s play. There can be no rea- 
son for this sense of disappointment except 
in the fact that the spectacle is allowed to 
sound the dominant note of the production. 
That note is struck on the lifting of the 
curtain upon the startlingly realistic scene 
of the ship battling with the storm. Let it 
be admitted that, if we are to have a ship- 
wreck scene on the stage, it must be 
effected with all the appliances of modern 
stage-craft or, so blasé have we become, it 
would seem ridiculous. Nevertheless, the 
play suffers in dramatic expression from 
this excess of scenic realism. The skill 
of the stage carpenter has cast such a spell 
about the mind that it cannot easily glide 
into the fantastic atmosphere of magic and 
witchery brooding over Prospero’s Isle. 
The miraculous art of Prospero has been 
eclipsed visibly before us, and the storm 
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seems more wonderful even than the power 
to create it. But all this may appear hyper- 
critical ; it is certainly a tribute to the very 
skilful mounting of the play, and it may 
be said at once that all the supernatural 
scenes and incidents are composed and de- 
picted with a charm and grace in full ac- 
cord with the noble theme and delicate 
beauty of Shakespeare’s conception. The 
fanciful interlude of the ballet of reapers 
and nymphs designed by Mr. Tree on the 
bare stage direction in the play is a poem 
in itself. This atmosphere of enchant- 
ment, of fairyland revels under the benign 
sway of the noble Prospero, the con- 
trasts between the airy joyousness of the 
benevolent spirits and the slavish brutality 
of the malevolent, are all woven delicately 
into the texture of the play like a thread of 
silver, or are, rather, like the spiritual ex- 
pression of the human actions out of which 
the drama grows. From hate and guile 
spring love and innocence, and in all the 


‘ supernatural elements of the play Mr. Tree 


has emphasised this relation, not once suf- 
fering it to be eclipsed by exaggeration of 
mise-en-scéne. This artistic result is not 
gained without admirable acting. Miss 
Norah Kerin is a delightful Miranda, a 
gentle, tender-souled, guileless maid, ripe 
for love and loving services. Miss Tree is 
as full of elusive grace as an airy spirit 
should be, though she lacks somewhat in 
strength and quality of voice which is 
doubtless but a fault of youth. Mr. Lyn 
Harding is a noble embodiment of the wise 
and great-hearted Prospero, and Mr. Basil 
Gill “ carries a brave form ” indeed, though 
his part is but to love and be loved; we 
do not look for very stirring action in an 
Idyll. 

What a mistake it is for any man fo 
lay down the canons of dramatic art and 
then write a play for the mass. The Mr. 
Zangwill who has told us what a play 
ought to be and the writer of “ Merely 
Mary Ann ” have nothing whatever in com- 
mon, unle§s it be a cynical contempt for 
consistency and a hunger for popularity 
and shekels. If dramatic art fulfils its 
whole duty in making us laugh at silly 
buffooneries—tricks of absent-mindedness, 
like misdirecting a stream of soda-water 
from a syphon over a clergyman’s trousers 
and spilling tea on a carpet—we have a 


luminous example in “ Merely Mary Ann,” 
but on appeal to Mr. Zangwill, the critic, 
we discover that this is not drama; it is 
only a pandering to the vulgar tastes of the 
general herd. “ Merely Mary Ann” tempts 
one to ask whether there is any canon of 
dramatic art except the vagrant fancy of 
the mass of playgoers. This play defies all 
the unities ; the improbabilities of the story 
are almost grotesque; the sentiment is 
sickly ; the heroine is a fool and the hero 
is a cad. At least a half-dozen of the 
characters have absolutely no influence 
whatever on the course of the play or the 
fortunes of the chief persons. The dia- 
logue sparkles chiefly with puns and double 
entendres—of the innocent sort, as when 
Launcelot protests that the countrymaiden 
would be lonely without her pigs 4d she 
answers naively, “ No, I should havgtyou.” 
And it wins a laugh—that is the wonder of 
it; to such depths has our ‘modern drama 
come. As I listened to “ Merely Mary 
Ann” [ tried to imagine Mr. Zangwill him- 
self in the audience, quite disinterested, 
with never a flicker of mind touching box- 
office receipts, and wondered what his ver- 
dict would be. What a contempt he would 
have for the whole thing, including the 
audience! And himself? Yes, doubt- 
less, his chiefest contempt would go out to 
the author—to the man who has nothing 
better to offer his generation thanvastring 
of music-hall turns—a tipsy journalist, a 
couple of frivolous professional dancers, 
a impossible music publisher, a. bored 
and lackadaisical countess, and these preci- 
ous pearls strung hap-hazard along a thin 
thread of tale that includes a querulous 
man of genius who takes a bribe to debase 
his art, and to the girl who loves him offers 
dishonour when she is poor, marriage only 
when she is rich ; the girl herself being a 
hopeless medley of sentiment, ignorance 
and. vague artistic instincts. 

The secret of the whdle thing must be 


_that this is.the kind of play that succeeds, 


and Mr. Zangwill must have written the 
part of Launcelot with an intensely sym- 
pathetic feeling. The musician who long 


- struggles against the wishy-washy taste of 


the public only to succumb at last is the 
counterpart of the author who has an ideal 
in his art which he sacrifices to the temp- 
tation of fat fees. Though we may de- 
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precate the fact, can we be very greatly 
surprised that playwrights like Mr. Pinero, 
Mr. Barrie, Mr. Zangwill, to name no more, 
have abandoned their higher aims and 
turned to cynical clap-trap in contempt of 
their public? “Go to!”—we_ can 
imagine these gentlemen saying—“ We 
have piped to you in the choicest of attic 
measures and never a foot stirred to the 
dance. If you will have a barn-hop, take 
“sit and be—happy.” It is not a nice con- 
clusion to come to, but is there any escape 
from it? 

To the same puerile taste in the playgoer 
do we owe the invertebrate, soulless things 
for which no adequate name exists in 
dramatic nomenclature, but are dubbed in- 
differently musical plays, musical farces, 
musical comedies, light operas, comic 
operas, and so on. “The Earl and the 
Girl ” at the Lyric fulfils all that any rea- 
sonable being outside Bedlam could ask in 
a compote of this description. Because 
the very Jast thing he could ask for would 
be Sense or substance. The charm of one 
of these entertainments lies, I am con- 
vinced, in the utter inability of the spec- 
tz. to anticipate what will happen next, 
because it may be anything which the in- 
genuity of the constructor conceives as 
wholly irrelevant to what has gone before. 
The piece must be kaleidoscopic, scintil- 
lating, bewildering, luring the spectator to 
follow breathlessly an elusive shimmer of 


plot that flickers here and there to be 
speedily lost again in a ballet or a popular 
song, very distracting to any one who likes 
a little method even in his entertainments ; 
a rare person he must be*if we may judge 
from the popularity of the musical farce. 
After all it is an innocent taste and seems 
to indicate that a kind of Arcadian simpli- 
city and artlessness is our dominant charac- 
teristic. When we don’t go to the theatre 
we all sit at home and drink tea and play 
parlour games or read fairy tales. Well, 
it must be confessed that so long as we ask 
no more than “ The Earl and the Girl” 
gives us, it is given exceedingly well at the 
Lyric. Three plump hours of tuneful 
music, brilliant colour, farcical buffoonery, 
pretty girls, lovely dresses, popular songs, 
charming stage effects, ceaseless bustle— 
enough for one’s money in all conscience, 
and why bother about the decadence of 
dramatic art ? 

Before this number of THe ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED is published the pantomime 
season will have begun, and the young 
world will be flocking to Drury Lane to 
follow the fortunes of “The White Cat,” 
or to the Duke of York's where Mr. Bar- 
rie’s fairy play is to be produced, while 
both at the Garrick and the Court we are to 
have “ seasonable novelties,” to say nothing 
of the suburban theatres where pantomime 
consistently clings year after year. And 
of these more ancn. 
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S some lone star that shineth thro’ the 
years, 
Shedding its radiance o’er the circling 
earth, 
So, from the rugged land that gave thee 
birth, 
Thro’ the foul mists of calumny, appears 
The growing glory of thy spirit’s light, 
Thou son of Nature, who in peerless song 
Gav’st utt’rance to those primal forces, long 


Enshrouded from thy fellows’ feeble sight ; 

And led’st, unknown, a troubled people 
past 

The narrow confines that had bound them 
fast, 

Seeking alone, with heart sincere, to sing 

Thy holy creed of Love in everything. 

Minstrel of great compassion! thro’ the 
vast 

Aisles of eternity thy word shall ring. 
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“THE CAPTAIN OF CHASSEURS ” 


By W. 


IGHT was falling and the camp fires 
blazed up brighter. All day long 
the guns had been thundering and the in- 
fantry attack ebbing and flowing over the 
slippery grass. In the afternoon the 
Emperor had delivered his final thunder- 
bolt. Feeding the attacks on the enemy’s 
left wing he had concealed the main body 
of his cavalry behind a low hill. Then 
after a furious cannonade he had launched 
his sixty squadrons full at the Russians’ 
weakened centre. The effect had been in- 
stantaneous. They broke through like a 
knife through a piece of cardboard. The 
enemy’s two wings had retreated in terrible 
disorder, and a general advance of the 
French infantry completed the rout. As 
the first stars began to twinkle, the ex- 
hausted Grand Army was encamped on the 
abandoned Russian position. There would 
be more salutes in France, more columns in 
the Moniteur, possibly another entry into a 
foreign capital, certainly more widows in 
France and Russia. 

The majority of the men were sleeping 
the deep sleep of utter weariness, stretched 
out like dead men round the fires. A few 
still were talking excitedly over the victory 
as they ate their scanty rations. But 
Captain Chastagnaret, of the 4oth 
Chasseurs, was sitting before a small fire 
alone, thinking. And his thoughts were 
bitter. His squadron had not joined in the 
great charge, but had been supporting some 
infantry in the feint attack on the left 
wing. He remembered their careless ad. 
vance and the sudden apparition of a 
squadron of Russian Cuirassiers from a 
smal] wood in front of them. For a second 
or two. he had hesitated as to the best 
course to pursue, and those seconds were 
fatal. As he recalled~it all, he buried his 
face in his hands. His men, his glorious 
men, veterans of six campaigns many of 
them, had been seized with a sudden fear- 
ful panic, had turned their horses’ heads as 
if at an order, and galloped back as one 
man. The Russians had followed hard 
and had taken twenty prisoners, until they 
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were stopped by the fire of a French bat- 
tery, and he could stop his own men and 
remind them that they had once been 
soldiers. He remembered his entreaties, 
his despair, his mad fury, and bitter re- 
proaches. And worse still. Had it been 
his fancy, or had he really seen the Em- 
peror and his staff riding swiftly behind 
the batteries as he at last induced his men 
to rein in their breathless horses? He 
groaned at the thought of it. Of his two 
lieutenants, one was a prisoner, the other 
was lying somewhere out there in the dark- 
ness with a broken sword still clutched 
fiercely in his cold fingers. Would God he 
were there in his place! it was where he 
should be, yes it was his true position, the 
position of an honourable soldier. 

The remnants of the squadron were sit- 
ting silently round their fires some little 
distance off. The officers of the rest of the 
regiment, after glancing at him as he sat 
in dull despair on a tree trunk, had gone 
elsewhere and left him to his misery ; evea 
the colonel had nothing to say to him. 

A touch on the shoulder roused him. 
He started up and saw one of the Em- 
peror’s staff officers standing behind him. 
Saluting him, the man said: 

“The officer commanding the first squad- 
ron of the goth Chasseurs ?” 

“Yes,” said Chastagnaret in a dull voice. 

“The Emperor ordefs you to report your- 
self to him at eight to-morrow morning.” 

“Very good,” said the unfortunate 
chasseur. “I shall not fail. Do you— 
can you tell me the reason for this?” 

The staff officer stared keenly at him, 
twisting his black moustache. 

“You should know the reason even better 
than I, Monsieur,” he said, in a sardonic 
tone, and saluting again strode away 
between the fires and was lost*to sight. 

Captain Chastagnaret looked after him 
for some time, then sat heavily down again 
in his old position, staring with .unseeing 
eyes at the bright embers. So it was as he 
had suspected. The Emperor had seen 
him. Here was an end to his career, to 
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his hopes and dreams. He remembered 
three years ago the Emperor riding up to 
a colonel whose regiment had behaved 
much as his had done, and with a face 
ablaze with anger tearing the badges of rank 
from the unfortunate man’s coat, then with 
a voice that rang over the battle-field bid- 
ding him never let him see his face again. 
So it would be with him. 

But why should he wait for it? How 
could he live to support it? His career 
ended, why should his life be allowed to 
drag on? 

There were, it was true, his two sisters 
in Provence, but at least they would 
imagine he had died with honour, for his 
brother officers would surely conceal the 
manner of his death. Yes, it must be so. 
It would have been better still if he had 
been lying like young Caillard with a 
Russian sword through him, but this way 
was the next best. He got up stiffly, and 
going to his holsters, took out one of his 
pistols. Then he sat down again on the 
log to load it. Strange to think that this 
should be the end of all his dreams and 
aspirations. And what would become of 
him? Where would he be this time to- 
morrow? He shuddered slightly, then 
raised the pistol with a firm hand. Hell, 
if there was a hell, could not be worse than 
his present agony, and the good God 
would surely understand and _ pardon 
him. 

A shadow fell across him, there was 
another touch upon his shoulder, and a 
deep voice said: 

“If it is permitted to speak to the cap- 
tain-one moment ? ” 

He dropped the weapon like a hot coal 
and started up with a working face. The 
interrupter who had come at such-a critical 
moment was Sergeant Mazet of his squad- 
ron. ~ A typical veteran of the Grand 
Army, this Mazet. His face was burnt to 
a dull brick-red by the campaigns of four- 
teen years, and his huge nose, and fierce 
grey moustache gave him the appearance 
cf some strange bird of prey. He was 
thin, hard and tough as whipcord, with 
legs bowed from many years spent in the 
saddle. But his little black eyes had a 
kindly twinkle in them, and the captain 
knew that beneath his rough exterior, there 
was a very brave and tender heart. 
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His face was grave and anxious as he 
repeated the question : 

“If I may speak to the captain for one 
moment ?” 

“ But certainly,” said Chastagnaret, with 
assumed carelessness. He put his foot on 
the pistol, where it-glimmered in the fire- 
light. “What is-it, then, sergeant ; about 
the forage, eh?” 

“No,” said the sergeant, quietly, “no 
my captain, it is not the forage.” He was 
looking at the captain’s right foot. 

“Well, what then?” said the officer, 
hastily. 

“T ask the captain’s pardon, but we have 
been together for five years, and one might 
say that we were comrades, in a manner.” 
He eyed his companion gravely. “Can f 
speak as one comrade to another?” 

“Yes,” replied the captain, in a voice 
which trembled slightly, in spite of him- 
self, “ yes, sergeant, of course.” 

“Then,” said the sergeant, slowly, “I 
would ask the captain not to do—that 
which he was about to do when I came 
behind him.” 

Chastagnaret started up. “Do you say 
that to me, old comrade?” he said, with 
quivering lips. “ Name of God, what else 
can I do? It is the only way, the only 
right way, sergeant. For to-morrow [| 
must see tke Emperor, and then P 

“Yes, I know,” said the veteran, “I saw 
his officer speak to you as I sat with the 
others over yonder. But you must live, and 
you will be a Marshal of France yet. These 
panics, who can explain them? Why, 
to-day, I ran with the rest, at first. Yes, 
thousand thunders, I; Mazet, and I have* 
served since Rivoli, with four wounds and. 
nine campaigns, monsieur; yet at first E* 
ran also. But / do not try to take 
away my life, for I have seen them 
before.” 

The captain shook his head sadly. 

“Tt is not that so much, sergeant. It :s 
the Emperor. You remember the colonel 
of Grenadiers we saw three years ago? So 
it will be with me.” 

“No,” said the sergeant, firmly. “No, 
it will not be so, for he was a colonel, 
whilst you are a captain only. And after 
such a victory as this, he cannot be very 
angry. I will swear that if you—I ask 
your pardon, comrade—but if you answer 
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“THE CAPTAIN 


him truthfully and make no excuses, in the 
end he will forgive you.” 

Chastagnaret looked up. There was a 
gleam of hope on his grey face. 

“Is it possible, sergeant? Do you 
really think so?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Name of a pipe! If I think so!” 
cried the sergeant, perceiving his words 
had taken effect. “I tell you I am sure. I 
know the Emperor better than you, if I 
may say sO, my captain, and I am sure.” 

“ Perhaps youareright, sergeant, you may 
be ; but if you are not—Mon Dieu, the dis- 
grace of it ! "—be broke off with a sob. 

“But I am right,” cried Mazet, “ and 
another thing. The men, they will follow 
you anywhere now. I have been listening 
to them round the fires over yonder, and 
they feel it, yes, even as you do. But, 
thousand thunders, let them have another 
squadron in front of them to-morrow, and 
see how they behave. Parbleu, after this 
they would follow you into hell itself.” 
He finished with a ring in his voice, and a 
fierce bristle of his grey moustache. 

“Well,” said the captain, “I will do 
as you wish. I give you my word of 
honour, old comrade, that there will be no 
more attempts on my so valuable life,” with 
a bitter smile, “and I will face the Em- 
peror to-morrow. But all the same, young 
Caillard is the lucky one.” 

“ At present you may think so,” said the 
sergeant, shaking his grey head. “But in 
a few months, who can tell? I shall yet 
live to see you at the head of a brigade of 
light cavalry. All will come right. Good- 
night, my captain.” He walked slowly 
off to his own bivouac, the firelight gleam- 
ing on his scabbard. 

Captain Chastagnaret sat down with a 
heart a great deal lighter. It might be as 
the sergeant said. He would not try to 
excuse himself. God knows there was no 
excuses to be made. He sat all night until 
the embers turned grey and a faint light 
came into the sky. A little morning breeze 
sprang up, lifting the cloak from his 
shoulders, and making him shiver. Then 
as the day broke, he ate his rough break- 
fast and made ready to obey his order. 

The Emperor’s headquarters were at a 
small cottage some half-mile away from 
the Chasseurs’ encampment. Chastagnaret 
walked towards it, and remarked, even in 
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his terrible situation, how strange seemed 
the contrast ; the tiny thatched hut, and the 
bustle and turmoil around it, officers 
coming and going and orderlies riding 
swiftly backwards and forwards. He 
found the same officer who had given him 
the order, and reported himself. After 
some delay he was ushered into the small 
mean room which the Conqueror of Europe 
was occupying. 

Napoleon was seated at a small table 
covered with papers. He was in his uni- 
form of the Chasseurs of the Guard, with 
the grey overcoat over it. His face seemed 
pale and weary, but in his eyes there 
gleamed an exultant light. On the table 
by his side was his untouched breaktast, 
and two candles burnt down to within an 
inch showed that he had been up nearly 
all night. His secretary was seated oppo- 
site him, and Berthier and two other officers 
stood behind him. 

As Chastagnaret entered he was dicta- 
ting a dispatch at furious speed to the 
unhappy secretary, who seemed half dead 
with fatigue. When he had finished, be 
glanced up and perceived the captain 
standing by the door, his face pale and set. 

“Well,” said the Emperor quickly, 
“who are you?” 

“Captain Chastagnaret, sire, of the goth 
Chasseurs.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Napoieon, starting up, 
“I remember, I sent for you.” He left ris 
seat and began to pace to and fro. 

“TI saw your behaviour yesterday. You, 
you alone out of all my urmy disgraced the 
uniform you wear. You were engaged 
with a force of equal strength, you fly in 
disorder, you lose a score of men killed 
and wounded, and the same number 
prisoners. You only stop your men under 
the guns of my batteries. Is this correct?” 

“ Yes, sire,” said the unfortunaze captain. 

“Then, Name of God, what have you to 
say? What have you to say, I ask?” 

He faced round upon Chastagnaret. 
His eyes had lost their weary look and 
were blazing like two coals in his pale face. 

The captain winced as instinctively as a 
man does from a sudden light thrust into 
his face in a dark room. 

“T can say nothing, sire,” he stam- 
mered. “All that you say is true. There 
is nothing for me to say.” 
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His heart was beating wildly and _ his 
breath came and went in little gasps. 

“Then, sir,” cried the Emperor, his voice 
quivering with anger. “JZ have something 
te say to you. From this day you cease 
to be a soldier of France. If it were not 
for the regard I bear towards the regiment 
whose uniform you sully, I would have 
you court-martialled and shot. You may 
think yourself lucky to escape thus. Go, 
sir, and never let me see you again in the 
ranks of my army. Begone, I tell 
you!” 

As he heard the cruel words hissed out 
at him, the captain’s heart seemed turned 
to lead. He saluted, and in spite of him- 
self the tears started from his eyes. Then 
suddenly urged by an uncontrollable im- 
pulse, he stepped forward. 

“Sire, for God’s sake give me another 
chance. I know I do not deserve it, but 
give me another chance. I have served 
you since Marengo, sire. I have received 
two wounds and been present at six great 
battles, and I have never failed before. 
Colonel Lasalle can tell you, I was under 
him for three years in the Hussars.” He 
stopped to steady his voice. 

One of the officers behind the Emperor, 
who had been listening with a pitying look, 
came forward. 

“Tt is true, sire, what the captain says. 
I always found him a most zealous and 
efficient officer. And, I ask your pardon, 
sire, but the affair seemed to me to be more 
the fault of the men than of their com- 
mander.” 

“Bah!” said the Emperor, impatiently. 
“T tell you, Lasalle, there are no bad regi- 
ments, only bad commanders.” He turned 
to the captain with a heavy frown. “ You 
have served me since Marengo you say? 
Did you learn to behave as you have 
done there? Did you learn it from 
Kellerman and his dragoons upon that 
day?” 

“Sire, I have no excuse to offer, as I 
said. I can only throw myself upon your 
mercy. Give me one more chance, sire, 
only one.” 

The Emperor stood in the middle of the 
room gazing at him with a fixed look. He 
took a pinch of snuff. 

“One more chance, hein! And then 
you will want another and another.” 
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“No, sire,” exclaimed the Chasseur, 
“but one only.” 

“So you say,” said the Emperor. His 
eyes had lost some of their red-hot anger, 
and his voice had grown calmer. 

“There will be no more fighting in this 
campaign. I have settled accounts with 
this one battle, eh, Lasalle?” 

“Yes, sire,’ replied the kind-hearted 
colonel, “and might I not say that under 
the circumstances you can afford to be 
merciful ? ” 

“Well! Well!” said Napoleon, “as the 
fellow seems to interest you so, Lasalle.” 

He turned upon Chastagnaret once more. 

“ Attend, sir!” he said in such a voice 
that the captain involuntarily sprang to 
the salute. “I give you this chance you 
beg for. But, if the next time my army 
goes to fight you do not perform some act 
which shall bring you very prominently 
before me, I tell you, at the end of the 
battle, 1 will send for you and tear away 
your shoulder-straps with my own hands! 
That will do. You may go.” 

He seated himself again and commenced 
to dictate another dispatch. 

The captain, quite dazed at his good 
fortune, saluted mechanically and left the 
room with a bounding heart. He remem- 
bered telling Sergeant Mazet, and that 
worthy’s: “Thousand bombshells! what 
did I tell you, I know the Emperor, my 
captain.” Then the strain over, he wrapped 
himself up in his cloak and slept for hours 
amidst the busy encampment. 

* * * * * 

It was nearly eighteen months later. 
Once more the cannon were bellowing at 
each other, and on the great plain down 
by the Danube the little human specks 
were rushing furiously backwards and for- 
wards. It was late inthe afternoon. The 
Emperor in person had just brought up 
the Grenadiers of the Guard to help man 
his great centre battery of fifty pieces, the 
gunners of which had been decimated by 
the Austrian fire. He stood with his staff 
behind the guns and looked through his 
glasses at the field of battle. This was a 
very terrible struggle, and even his face 
seemed anxious. The Austrians were 
pressing his left very hard. The remnant 
of Masséna’s corps was there defending 
itself with desperation. 
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Napoleon stood watching them for a few 
moments, then’ gave an order. A_ staff 
officer darted off and almost immediately a 
great mass of cavalry began to wind away 
from the reserve towards the threatened 
left wing. They opened out like a great 
fan as they swept past the French infantry 
who greeted them with a tempest of cheers. 
The trot grew into a gallop, and the gallop 
into a headlong charge. The Austrians 
had fallen back hurriediy and were formed 
into squares. 

The leading regiment in the brigade 
nearest the Emperor was one of chasseurs. 
The advance squadron was full of empty 
saddles as the leaden hail from the 
Austrian squares swept through their ranks. 
They began to go slower and _ hesitated. 
Suddenly an officer shot out from the tur- 
moil of plunging horses and falling men. 
At top speed he rode out and stopped 
before the Austrians, waving his men on, 
as the bullets whistled past him. There 
came a great roar of cheering from the 
Chasseurs, and like an arrow from a bow, 
they sprang forward again. The officer 
always leading, they crashed right on to 
the bayonets of an Austrian square. A 
dying horse made a space for them as it 
fell forward inside the ranks, and in a 
second the whole tide of breathless horses 
and furious men poured through. The 
square seemed to melt away and the 
Chasseurs spread over the battle-ground, 
their swords rising and falling on the flying 
footmen. With the same officer in front 
of them, a little clump of horsemen rode 
for the Austrian standard. A cloud of 
dust arose, obscuring the combatants, but 
as it cleared, the Chasseurs could be seen 
returning. In the midst of them was the 
officer with the tattered colours across his 
saddle-bow. His men had their busbies on 
their sword-points and were frantically 
cheering. 

The Emperor lowered his glasses. The 
anxious look passed from his face. He 
turned to his staff. 

“That was a man, messieurs, that 
officer,” he said; “parbleu! that was a 
man! I would make him a prince if I 
could. I must see him after the battle. 
Berthier, make a note that I see him to- 
morrow morning. It was the turning- 
point of the battle.” 


‘you close around me. 
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He looked through the glass again. 
Demoralised by the terrible sight of their 
comrades’ defeat,.many of the Austrian 
squares had been broken in like manner. 
The remainder retreated hastily. As the 
Emperor said, “It was the turning-point 
of the battle.” In the gathering twilight 
the whole Austrian army was soon in full 
retreat, the French cavalry following hard 
after them. Once again victory was to 
Napoleon and the Grand Army. 

In the morning the officer was brought to 
the Conqueror, where he sat on _horse- 
back, with his staff around him. The Em- 
peror rode eagerly up to him. 

“Tt gives me the utmost pleasure to see 
you, Monsieur,” he said, “and to thank you 
in the name of France for your gallant ser- 
vice yesterday. But what is your name, | 
seem to remember you?” 

“Captain Chastagnaret, sire, of the goth 
Chasseurs,” replied the officer saluting. 

“ Ah,” said the Emperor. A slow smile 
broke over his face. He dismounted, and 
going up to the captain, took him by the 
ear. “Mon Dieu, yes,” he said, still 
smiling, “I remember Captain Chastag- 
naret of the goth Chasseurs. It is nearly 
eighteen months since I saw you, and you 
have fulfilled my order. ‘Unless you 
bring yourself very prominently before 
me,’ were my words I believe. Well, you 
have done that with a vengeance, monsieur. 
Now you shall see what I think of service 
like yours.” 

He beckoned to the admiring staff to 
come closer. Taking the captain by the 
shoulders, he said : 

* Major Chastagnaret—I need men like 
You will from 
henceforth belong to my personal staff. 
And, furthermore, I hereby decorate you 
with the cross.” He paused, and taking 
from his breast the cross of the Legion of 
Honour, with his own hands pinned it to 
the newly-made major’s tunic. 

“Mon ami,” he said, stepping back, “ if 
I know how to punish, I know how to 
reward also.” 

Chastagnaret could not speak. He 
saluted, and then impulsively falling on 
his knees, he kissed the Emperor’s hand. 
And as he watched from a_ distance, 
Sergeant Mazet, his left arm in a sling, 
laughed quietly to himself. 
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to be the triumph of 
hope over experience, 
and we may say without 
exaggeration that when we wish our neigh- 
beurs and friends a Happy New Year it 
is probably experience that we are also 
defying. The formula is imposed upon 
us, and it is repeated as glibly and insin- 
cerely as is the weekly confession that we 
are miserable sinners. For the New Year 
really means very little to nations and in- 
dividuals; it is simply a commercial ex- 
pression, and signifies a great deal to busi- 
ness men, but is of small moment to any- 
body else. Both national and private his- 
tories have their own calendars; the 
periods which stand out from one another 
have clearly defined dates, but they are 
not those which begin or end our almanacs. 
Even the centuries which in text books are 
strained in order to be made to appear to 
have characters of their own cannot be 
treated in this way. We speak of the 
Age of Pericles and the Renaissance as 
periods by themselves irrespective of the 
centuries to which they belong. The arti- 
ficial division of the centuries means no- 
thing in literature. We talk of the Eliza- 
bethan Period, the Augustan age of 
English literature, and the Age of Words- 
worth, and all these periods meant the 
overlapping of one century by another. 
What we call the eighteenth century in 
literature did not commence with the year 
1701, and it certainly lasted until 1830 or 


thereabouts. We are in the twentieth cen- 
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cury according to the almanac, but to most 
students the age through which we are 
passing began when Tennyson, Browning, 
and Carlyle ceaséd to write. In our pri- 
vate lives dates are also imposed upon us 
as anniversaries, but they mean nothing to 
us except in a commercial sense. In 
memory our lives consist often of clearly 
defined periods ; even the dates are care- 
fully recorded, but very few of us can re- 
member the marking of a fresh epoch by 
such a date as the First of January or even 
by our own birthday. The most persistert 
thing in human nature is the power it 
possesses to make fresh starts, but it has 
also a way of selecting its own date for the 
purpose. I am seldom in the right mood 
to begin anything on New Year’s Day. I 
cannot date even my letters correctly un- 
til the year is fully a week old. More- 
over, the old year is not nearly paid for, 
and until this is done I cannot honestly 
look its successor in the face and ackrow- 
ledge its existence. Besides, I am only 
just recovering from the supreme effort I 
have been making to have a merry Christ- 
mas. That also is an anniversary imposed 
upon me, and I cannot keep two compul- 
sory festivals within a week of one another. 
The natural follow-on of stimulated mer- 
riment is intense depression, and I am 
usually on the crest of that wave when 
the bells are ringing in the new year. 
There is such a thing as moral and spiritual 
capital, and it is as necessary in a fresh 
start in the development of character as 
money is in the development of a business 
undertaking. And morally and spiritually 
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I am at my lowest ebb on the First of 
January. The good resolves, which I am 
then sometimes tempted to make by 
ministers and editors, peter out in a week 
because of the absence of moral capital. 
They are merely suggested by the 
almanac; they are not the natural and 
legitimate investment of my capital. I 
think, too, that Nature herself should help 
us to realise important boundaries of time, 
and there is no sign in the heaven above 
or the earth beneath that one year is pass- 
ing into another. I can remember two 
great disillusionments of my early child- 
hood. The first occurred when I realised 
that there was no difference in appearance 
or feeling between the 31st December and 
the 1st January, nothing at all to warrant 
the fuss that was being made about the 
matter by my parents and teachers. The 
second happened on my first visit to Scot- 
land, when I could find no boundary line 
which would enable me to say, “ This is 
one country ; that is another.” Time and 
space were bounded artificially ; that was 
my infantile conclusion. 

If we are to have a New Year’s Day 
fixed for general observance, let it be the 
first day of spring, whenever that may be. 
It is impossible to make a fresh start in 
the middle of the winter when our spirits 
are low and when we know that we have 
a great deal of discomfort to live through 
before Nature on her part makes up her 
mind to turn over a new leaf. I hope to 
t> in bed at midnight on the 31st Decem- 
ber, and if I happen at that time to hear 
the church bells ringing and calling me to 
a new life, I shall turn over on my side, 
saying, “Let Nature begin and set us an 
example.” I shall then go to sleep feeling 
that I have adequately realised the situa- 
tion. When Turner lay dying at the win- 
dow on the Chelsea Embankment, from 
which he had seen so many visions of 
beauty, he looked out on the river bathed 
in sunlight and murmured, “The Sun is 
God.” In other words the sun is the 
Highest Good, and how can I be expected 
to make any great effort in the direction of 
goodness when the daily sunshine is re- 
corded in minutes rather than hours? The 
sun is my moral capital. I wish every- 
body a Happy New Year, but the wish 
merely refers to their balance sheets. A 


great deal of needless disappointment will 
be avoided if we agree to postpone any 
good resolves until a later period, and con- 
fine ourselves just now to paying our way. 
Our wives and mothers will probably still 
remind us at breakfast, when we show 
signs of irritation at the New Year's bud- 
get of letters, that we have made a bad 
beginning, but our answer that we are not 
beginning anything, that we are simply 
going on, and that the First of January 
be will probably be secretly approved. 
For women are always so grateful for a 
little moral support in unorthodox attitudes 
from the men folk. That is why strong 
language is less reprehensible in a married 
than in a single man. The married man 
is bearing his wife’s burdens as well as his 
own and is endeavouring to get rid of them 
in the same way. Much of his language 
is purely vicarious. And the burden of 
the Near Year hits a housewife as hardly 
as it does her husband. 





The old year leaves 

How To BE me and the new year 
ALWays finds me in a state of 
AMIABLE. rebellion, and my eye 
has, therefore, been 

naturally attracted by an article in the 
Christmas number of The House Beau- 
liful, entitled “How to be Always 
Amiable.” The magazine in which the 
article appears is edited by Mrs. Ernest 
Hart, and is published for the benefit of 
“those who design, beautify, and inhabit 
houses.” It will be observed that every- 
body is catered for save gipsies and tramps. 
Mrs. Hart’s writers discourse to us elo- 
quently on sideboards, chairs, tables, and 
antimacassars, but in her Christmas num- 
ber she seems conscious of other ingredients 
which go to make up a happy home, so she 
has written to several well-known men for 
answers to her question, “How to be always 
amiable.” The answers supplied are 
exactly what we might expect ; the gentle- 
men simply recommend their own wares. 
Canon Barnett and the Rev. J. C. Carlisle 
recommend religion, Mr. Stopford Brooke 
suggests “Why not print 1 Cor. xiii. 
Everything is there,” while Sir Lauder 
Brunton advises twenty grains of bicar- 
bonate of potash with ten or twenty of 
bromide of potassium. He calls the mix- 
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ture a temper powder. I am sorry Mrs. 
Hart did not widen the scope of her in- 
quiries. I am quite sure that if she had 
written, for instance, to Mr. Chamberlain 
he would have seized the opportunity to 
point out that our tempers were being 
soured by foreign competition, and that 
protective duties would alone restore sun- 
shine to our homes. Mr. Carnegie would 
have offered her a free library ; the editor 
of The Times would have pointed out to 
her that she had probably missed the op- 
portunity which had recently been given to 
her to purchase the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica at a reduced figure ; Epps would have 
recommended his cocoa, and Pears his 
soap. And I should have advised “ The 
Passing Hour.” The question is, indeed, 
slightly ridiculous; it suggests the adver- 
tisements of patent medicines. _ Besides, 
nobody wants to be always amiable. It is 
surely not a requirement of The House 
Beautiful. If a house is to be comfortable 
as well as beautiful ordinary wear and tear 
will be apparent. And men and women 


are as much subject to this process as chairs 


and sideboards. My eye welcomes in a 
room the signs of being lived in, the frayed 
edges, worn portions of carpet, and deeply 
indented armchairs. And I expect frayed 
edges in the case of my friends. “ Not 
easily provoked” is an estimable precept 
just as “never provoked” is rather con- 
temptible. The amiability of the always 
amiable is frequently unmitigated bore- 
dom. It is often the amiability of the 
naturally unpleasant which delights us 
most in the House Beautiful. Men have 
smiled on me unable altogether to hide 
from their tell-tale faces the agony which 
the effort is causing them, but I have valued 
those smiles more than the compliments of 
the naturally pleasant. I appreciate the 
obvious effort they are making. I value so 
little the people who can only smile at 
pleasant objects. I remember a colleague 
who was known to all in his later years for 
his courtesy, his politeness, and his con- 
sideration for the particular man with 
whom he might be dealing. Yet there was 
something about the build of his jaw and 
the expression in his eyes which told you 
that fierce fires were burning underneath 
the pleasant exterior, and lookers-on at 
your interview with the man noted that as 
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you left his desk his expression suddenly 
changed and a terrible discharge of mut- 
tered expletives and curses was sent after 
you. But think of the effort that was 
needed to postpone the outburst ; how poor 
in character beside such a man is he who is 
pleasant simply because he likes you. The 
defect in the always amiable is that they 
have no sense of proportion. They appear 
to like everybody, and they have the same 
smile, the same honeyed words for all with 
whom they come into contact. And so 
there grows about them an almost inevit- 
able suspicion of insincerity, which nothing 
but an outburst of temper or irritation will 
remove. The most irritable people are 
often the most warm-hearted; they owe 
their irritableness to their extreme sensitive- 
ness, and however much they may appear 
to be our enemies such persons are often 
our best friends when trouble and difficulty 
beset us. _ They are as sensitive to our mis- 
fortunes and sufferings as they were to our 
errors and mistakes, and the greatest point 
in their favour is that we can generally 
trust them all the way. On the other hand, 
the always amiable are amiable even in the 
presence of misfortune, and their warm- 
heartedness is only skin deep. They can 
not adapt themselves to moods and circum- 
stances with which they are out of sym- 
pathy. There are times and occasions 
when amiability is almost maddening, and 
when the House Beautiful becomes un- 
lovely because of its inhuman qualities. 


Light and shade are 

TEMPERAMENTAL as necessary in human 
WriTErs. character as in works of 

art, and I think that if 

we were to study closely the lives of those 
who have impressed their personalities in 
a pleasant way upon their fellow creatures 
we should find that persistent amiability 
was the one description which least fitted 
their characters. I have lately been read- 
ing again in a new edition published by 
George Bell and Sons, “The Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” by Robert Burton. And the 
value of the book to us in these days lies 
almost entirely in the fact that it is the 
manifestation of a peculiar and individual 
temperament. Temperamental writers, if 
I may coin such a phrase, are a race apart. 
They arouse interest in their likes, and re- 
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pulsion in those who are out of sympathy 
with them. Hallam, the historian, con- 
fessed that he had not found much 
pleasure in glancing over “ The Anatomy,” 
and if we know anything of Hallam from 
his writings we know he was not tempera- 
mental. Neither was Lord Macaulay, who, 
with infinite disdain, spoke of “The Ana- 
tomy” as “the scourings of the Bodleian.” 
On the other hand, Dr. Johnson declared 
that the book was the only one which 
fetched him from his bed two hours before 
his usual time for rising. And Charles 
Lamb included among his midnight dar- 
lings the Folio of Robert Burton. Lamb, 
indeed, in describing the writings of Elia 
mi,.t have used the same words of “ The 
Anatomy.” “Crude they are I grant you 
—a sort of unlicked incondite things— 
villainously pranked in an affected array 
of antique moods and phrases. They had 
not been his if they had been other than 
such.” A contemporary of Burton’s des- 
cribed him as “a melancholy and humorous 
person.” The same writer goes on, “I 
have heard some of the antients of Christ 


Church often say that his company was 


very merry, facete, and juvenile.” Every- 
body in fact seems to have been anxious 
to prove that although he made a life-long 
study of melancholy he had a light side. 
Bishop Kennet is still more illuminating. 
He said that “in an interval of vapours 
Burton would be extremely pleasant and 
raise laughter in any company.” Now I 
like this idea of “ an interval of vapours.” 
It not only expresses what we should have 
expected of the author, but it indicates, in 
a way which appeals to us all, that the 
richest kind of humour requires a sombre 
background. Charles Lamb might also 
have said of Burton what he said of Elia— 
“T know him to be light, and vain, and 
humoursome.” He was always richly in- 
dividual. Lord Byron used to speak of 
‘The Anatomy” as good material for 
literary conversations, but few readers will 
have patience to read a dozen pages of the 
book unless the individuality of Burton 
interests - them. “The intervals of 
vapours ” became, it is true, more and more 
frequent with Burton as he grew older, and 
at last we are told nothing could make him 
laugh, “but going down to the Bridge foot 
in Oxford and hearing the bargemen scold, 
No, 22. New Series. Jan., 1905. 
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and storm, and swear at one another, at 
which he wouid set his hands to his sides 
and laugh most profusely.” Yet this is the 
picture of Burton of all others which we 
like to cherish ; it goes well with the por- 
trait of him which is in the possession of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and which 
shows us a man of a thoughful and un- 
happy cast of countenance, but with an 
obvious capacity for laughter. 

Many of my readers are, I dare say, 
familiar with the beautiful picture drawn 
by Erasmus of his friend Dean Colet. The 
charm is temperamental. Erasmus des- 
cribes Colet as “ naturally hot, impetuous, 
and resentful, indolent, fond of pleasure 
and of women’s society—disposed to make 
a joke of anything.” This is the dark side 
of the Dean’s character according to Eras- 
mus, and he immediately tells us how the 
Dean’s whole life was a struggle against 
these besetting tendencies. And here is a 
delightful touch: “ He worked incessantly, 
talked always on serious subjects to con- 
quer his disposition to levity ; not but what 
you could see traces of the old Adam when 
wit was flying at feast or festival He 
avoided large parties for this reason.” I 
am afraid I am somewhat degenerate, but 
I think I should have preferred to hear 
Dean Colet at one of the large parties, 
which we may be sure he was not always 
able to avoid, rather than in his pulpit in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. “In an interval of 
vapours” he must have been excessively 
entertaining. 

Then there is the familiar case of the 
poet Cowper. Cowper was a born trifler, 
and yet at the same time the most sombre 
and melancholy of all English writers. As 
we read him we are thinking of him at one 
moment as crushed to the earth in deepest 
melancholy, and what he writes at such 
times is a real cry of pain, and we turn 
over a page, written not very long after 
the one which has so depressed us, and 
we think of Cowper as the soul of play- 
fulness and humour. You would hardly 
think the same man capable of writing : 
Man disavows and Deity disowns me. 

Hell might afford my miser‘es a shelter, 
Therefore II-ll keeps bis hungry mouths all 
bolted against me. 
and this extract from one of his letters : 
“T thank you for the snip of cloth com- 
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monly called a pattern. At present I have 
two coats and but one back. If at any 
time hereafter I should find myself 
possessed of fewer coats and more backs, 
it will be of use to me.” Yet we know it 
was just this light and shade, this capacity 
for action and reaction which made Cow- 
- per so beloved by his friends and so de- 
lightful a companion. Melancholy and 
moroseness are not things to be avoided like 
. the pestilence, as many tedious optimists 
would have us think ; they are inseparable 
from a really sensitive temperament, and 
if we are-to have no groans we shall cer- 
tainly have no laughter. Indeed, I greatly 
fear that the effect of Sir Lauder Brun- 
ton’s temper powders would be to destroy 
the wheat with the tares. To secure 
chronic amiability in the House Beautiful 
it is evidently necessary, according to him, 
to lower the vitality of the occupants. It 
is a high price to pay for a rather depres- 
sing cure. But although this combination 


of light and shade is an extremely common 
one in human character, it is always the 
cause of the most persistent misunder- 
standing. 


If a man is serious during nine 
hours of the day and is frivolous during 
the tenth hour it is that last hour which will 
decide with many people what his charac- 
ter is. The odds are nine to one against 
the conclusion, but the conclusion is usually 
formed. Many people refused to regard 
Sir William Harcourt as a sincere politi- 
cian because, like Dean Colet, he was often 
disposed to make a joke of everything, 
even of Liberal principles. And Bishop 
Creighton, whose life we have all been 
reading, was constantly subject to the same 
misunderstanding. “ Once, after a some- 
what trenchant remark of his, someone 
said, ‘ Ah,. Bishop, IT am afraid you don’t 
suffer fools gladly.’ ‘No, n®,’ answered 
the Bishop rather gravely, and then added 
with a sudden smile, ‘But I do suffer 
them.” This was .the sort of remark 
which seemed to come naturally from the 
Bishop’s lips, and it was a rock of offence 
to the simple minded among the faithful. 
He said of himself, “ There is no man so 
incautious with his tongue and so cautious 
with his pen as I am.” Creighton and 
Colet were evidently affinities. I should 
like to have heard the Bishop’s reply to the 
question, “ How to be always amiable?” 


The construction of 
an ideal world on the 
basis of the present 
seems to possess a 
never-ending fascination for many writers 
and readers. Even the immense advances 
which this generation has made in natural 
science and in the improvement of what 
we might call the mere machinery of life 
do not satisfy these impatient idealists. 
We are already living in a world which in 
its material aspects would have seemed 
ideal to our forefathers, but the pace is 
not fast enough ; we must at least be shown 
what is the natural development of the dis- 
coveries we have made. Mr. Wells in this 
country is constantly entertaining us with 
ingenious visions of the future, and 
scarcely a season passes without some re- 
former adopting this method of propagat- 
ing his views. I must confess that person- 
ally I do not feel interested in any of these 
efforts. All of them, even the best of Mr. 
Wells’s, make me somewhat impatient, not 
because they do not deal with matters of 
fact, but for the simple reason that they all 
seem to leavé out of .consideration the 
human factor. The human characters in- 
variably become puppets; they are obvi- 
ously being moved at the will of their 
literary creator, and without the natural 
play of motive and character as I under- 
stand it, all ideal worlds seem to me un- 
attractive. I have lately made an effort 
to realise another of these ideal communi- 
ties. Mr. Godfrey Sweven published some 
two years ago a book entitled “ Riallaro,” 
which was at once a satire and an allegory. 
It described a Darwinian experiment in 
artificial selection on a Southern Pacific 
archipelago, which was sealed from the 
rest of the world by an atoll reet and a ring 
of mist. . The main or central island, 
many thousand years before the narrative 
begins, had purged itself of all its crimi- 
nals and morally diseased by planting 
them out on the surrounding islands, each 
type on a separate island, and had taken 
measures for preventing their return to 
their original home. The book gives a 
picture of the life of these various islands, 
putting under the microscope all the fail- 
ings that retard the progress of humanity. 
Now, in a further volume, entitled “ Lima- 
nora, The Island of Progress,” published 


A New 
UTOPIA. 
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by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London, the writer describes the scien- 
tific advance of the community left on the 
central island after the process of expul- 
sion of what, to its inhabitants, seemed the 
clogging elements, had been completed. 
Readers must judge for themselves 
whether the result is encouraging. Har- 
monious development of all men’s powers 
and of the resources of science are cer- 
tainly achieved, but I am wicked enough to 
miss the clogging elements. The island 
seems a bit dull without them; I am sure 
if I were in Limanora I should be casting 
my eyes longingly towards one or other of 
the adjacent plague spots. This is, how- 
ever, not a book to dismiss with a cheap 
jest. The author is a man of remarkable 
scientific achievements, and he has poetic 
imagination and picturesqueness of style. 
His seriousness of purpose is unmistake- 
able ; he brushes aside most of the things 
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to which I attach value in life with evident 
conviction that he is doing admirable 
scavenging work. In Limanora, for in- 
stance, “to spend imagination on the past 
was a crime against the future,” “all mere 
word-mongering was to this people an 
immoral thing ” ; the literature which dealt 
with the past “dealt with disease,” and I 
presume, therefore, that the world’s classics 
were divided out among the adjacent is- 
lands. I confess I am not educated up to 
Limanora. I should prefer to be “ planted 
out” in another part of the archipelago 
where at least I would be allowed the 
luxury of retzospect. This is, however, a 
strictly personal view, and I have no doubt 
many of my readers will be keenly in- 
terested in the author’s speculations. They 
will certainly not fail to share my ad- 
miration of the industry of the writer and 
of his exalted énthusiasm for a purifjed 
humanity. 


? 


THE NEW YEAR 


By NEWMAN HARDING 


WIFT asa hdre, wh greyhound Time behind, 
Panting and numb, thro’ lashing fears unkini|, 

Speeds on each year from snow to cold again, 
Spring to the burst of life ’midst sun and rain, 
Summer to ‘noon’ with all it wealth galore, 
Autumn to yellow sear with garnered store ; 
Thus ever run the months in ceaseless ’moil, 
*Midst every phase of pleasure, grief, and toil : 
God be our thought, and Justice every deed, 
Love in each heart, then must our Works succeed. 


1904-1905 
By W. J. STUART 


ASS.on Old Year beyond our view; 
Thy work is done and memories but remain 


To link thee with otirsel es. 


The light shines clear 


Upon the hill thy babe ow starts to climb; 
And we with beating hearts and anxious steps 
Walk side by side towards the unknown goal. 
God grant—come weal, ome woe; what’er befall 
Us in the coming year—we quit ours:lves 


Like men. 





OUR MONTHLY SNAP-SHOT COMPETITION 


SOMB OF THE WINNING PHOTOGRAPHS 


Lord Roberts and the Duke of Westminster The Earl of Leven and Melville, His Majesty’s Lord 
at the Chester Races. High Commissioner to the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. 


Marquis of Tullibardine, D.3.0., at the Guy Michell, composer, and Sybil C. Michell, writer, 
Highland Sports, Blair Atholl. at lunch during a tour through the Lake Country. 








From a Drawing by Paul Henry 


Pve a tryst with my love at the sunset hour ; 
So haste, O sun, to your crimson bed. 

And hush, O birds, in your nesting hour, 
For my love will come when the day is dead. 


JESSIE E. Gorpon Epke. 





